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GOOD many people have been busy during 
A the last week with plans for putting an end 
to Russo-Chinese hostilities. | Conversations 

at Geneva have given rise to the rumour—since contra- 
dicted—that China was about to appeal to the League 
of Nations. And the Kellogg Pact has been much 
talked of. Mr. Henderson intimated in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday that he was prepared to act 
with the United States in ‘* making representations.” He 
had in fact informed Washington to that effect some 
time ago, but Washington apparently is sitting tight. 
He will now, he says, consider whether he ought to 
take the initiative. The latest news, however, suggests 
that this may be unnecessary. It is reported that the 
Soviets have concluded a truce with the Manchurian 
Government, and that terms for a settlement of the 
quarrel are under 








discussion. Certain preliminary 
conditions, it is said, have been accepted by the Chinese, 
which include the restoration of the status quo ante on 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, the re-instatement of the 
Russian manager and assistant manager, and the release 
of all Soviet nationals who had been arrested in 
connection with the dispute. We hope that there will 
be enough common sense in Moscow and Mukden to 
make a genuine peace, for we are frankly sceptical 


about the usefulness of an appeal to the Kellogg Pact 
in this case. 


%* * * 

Of all the men who from time to time have been 
described in various countries as “the man who won 
the war,” M. Clemenceau was perhaps the best entitled 
to the description. From the very beginning of the 


war, from the day when his paper L’Homme Libre was 
suppressed by the Censor and reappeared as L’Homme 
Enchainé, he was fighting the soldiers’ battle all the 
time with a vigour that was almost incredible for a man 
of his years. When he came into power in 1917 he 
was 76, yet he had more energy than any other man in 
the French political world. The situation was desperate. 
The morale of France was practically broken. The 
army was mutinous and the civilian population were 
riddled with défaitisme. It looked almost as if France 
would abandon her allies and lay down her arms; and 
so very likely she would had there been no Clemenceau 
to recreate her warlike spirit and preserve her martial 
honour. He was the very embodiment, the fulminating 
embodiment, of the spirit of “‘ Death or Victory,” and 
he found means to revive the drooping ardour and 
patriotism of his countrymen. ‘The sort of peace that 
would have followed a French surrender in 1917 might, 
of course, have been better in the long run than the 
peace of 1919. But however that may be, there is no 
doubt that it was Clemenceau almost single-handed who 
prevented that surrender. In that measure he was a 
very great man. 
* * * 

The debate in the House of Lords this week on the 
confiscation of the private property of German nationals 
was a strange affair. Lord Buckmaster tore a passion to 
tatters. It was ludicrous to call the British Govern- 
ment’s policy a ‘‘ deep and indelible disgrace,” and to 
say that we had selected a few scattered people, utterly 
unable to defend themselves, and stripped them as 
bare as the Bolsheviks had stripped their victims. What 
in fact we did was to make a contract with Germany, 
under which her nationals whose property had been 
confiscated were to be compensated by their own 
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Government. It was a perfectly just bargain, however desirable that one of the seven Under-Secretaries should 


hard it may have been, and we are not to be blamed 
because the German Government have not carried out 
their part. Lord Banbury for the first time in his life 
agreed with “the Socialists,’ and was prepared if 
necessary to go into the lobby with them. Lord Darling 
also was on the side of Lord Parmoor and Mr. Snowden ; 
but he argued for a compassionate treatment of hard 
cases. Hard cases there certainly are, and for our own 
part we regret that the Government are unwilling to show 
a little generosity. It would be easy enough, without 
adopting Lord Darling’s facetious suggestion that they 
should economise on widows’ pensions and on Mr. 
Lansbury’s plans for jollifying Hyde Park. The cost to 
the British taxpayer would anyhow be only a trifle, 
and the gesture, as was pointed out a week or two ago 
in these columns, would enhance our reputation in 
Germany. 
* * * 

One of the first tasks of the German Reichstag, which 
reopened for the winter session on Wednesday, will be 
the Nationalist Fascist Referendum Bill against the 
Young Plan. The Bill will be considered immediately, 
and by the time these lines appear in print will probably 
have been rejected. The way will then be clear for 
the holding of the Referendum to which Herr Hugenberg, 
having obtained the necessary ten per cent. of the 
electoral vote at the preliminary investigation, is now 
entitled, and which it is proposed shall be held on 
December 22nd. There are several factors which may 
operate in favour of the Nationalists at the present 
moment, notably the discontent aroused in Germany 
by the refusal of the British Government to give back 
the unliquidated German property, and the prevailing 
financial depression which, however, is more a result of 
Wall Street than of the Young Plan. But there can 
be no doubt about the fate of the Referendum. In 
order to be successful, Herr Hugenberg will need over 
twenty million votes, and only a miracle could give 
him half that number. The probability is that he will 
not obtain more votes than the four million which he 
polled at the preliminary investigation. 

* * * 


The Government have got themselves into an amusing 
pickle over their Under-Secretaries of State. Seven of 
them have been sitting in the House of Commons— 
to the perfece contentment of themselves and everybody 
else, until a country clergyman discovered that the law 
only allowed six. The result is that each of these 
blameless gentlemen (the responsibility was the Prime 
Minister’s) is liable to a fine of £500 for every day 
that he takes his seat. They will not be put to this 
expense, of course, unless some pernickety person 
should come forward as a “‘ common informer,” which 
is hardly likely. A Bill of Indemnity will have to be 
passed to get out of the mess, and this is promised for 
next week. We suppose the Bill will include a provision 
to make seven the legal number. There are rumours of 
a further enlargement by splitting the Dominions and 
Colonial Office definitely into two. This would have the 
double advantage of halving the burden which has 
become awkward for one Secretary of State to carry 
(though he has two Under-Secretaries for the two 
branches), and of making a place in the Government for 
Mr. Hartshorn when his work on the Simon Commission 
is done. Whether it will be thought necessary or 


be “ kicked upstairs’ we do not know. If so, the lot 
might fall on Dr. Drummond Shields, the Under- 
Secretary for India. We gather from the researches of 
the curious in such matters that he is the only one who 
satisfies the Labour Party conditions for a seat in the 
Lords. 


* * * 


It seems possible that we may at last have a National 
Theatre in London. The encouraging attitude of the 
Prime Minister led to the calling of a conference by the 
Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre Committee at 
the House of Commons last Monday. Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson presided and representatives of litera- 
ture, drama, the theatre, and organisations such as the 
British Drama League, were present. The conference 
passed a resolution that a selection panel consisting of 
two members of the Shakespeare Memorial National 
Theatre Committee, two members of the British Drama 
League and two members of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee (recently formed under the chairmanship of 
Major Hills, M.P.) should appoint a small representative 
committee to frame an agreed scheme for the foundation 
and endowment of a National Theatre in London. This 
scheme will be brought before the conference and pre- 
sented, as agreed upon, to the Prime Minister. A 
good deal of preparatory work has been done by Sir 
Israel Gollanez, Sir Frank Meyer, Lord Lytton, Mr. 
Geoffrey Whitworth and others. Mr. Granville-Barker 
has brought the original Barker-Archer scheme up to 
date with present estimates, and there are many favour- 
able considerations, of which there is no need to speak 
at the moment, which now make a National Theatre a 
practical proposition. Nobody of any consequence 
to-day denies the need of a National Theatre, but 
everybody has his own idea of how it is to be run. It 
was noticeable, however, at the conference that there 
is now a general willingness to sink minor differences of 
opinion in order to push on with the main job of getting 
erected in London within the next five years a worthily 
endowed National Theatre. 

* * # 


Mr. Shaw, the Minister of War, put the cat among 
the pigeons on Monday by a reference in the course of 
his speech on the Second Reading of the Pensions Bill. 
The country, he said in effect, is paying something like 
£100,000,000 a year in War Debt charges to claimants 
who have no moral right at all to the sums which they 
are getting. Conservative Members have since been 
inquiring with glee whether this means that the Govern- 
ment propose to reduce the rate of interest payable 
upon the Debt. It means, of course, as they are per- 
fectly well aware, nothing of the sort. What Mr. Shaw 
meant to indicate was that the fall in prices during 
the past few years had increased greatly the real burden 
of the Debt in terms of goods, and that this increase 
was due in part at least to the policy of deflation of our 
currency, which is causing us to pay back money 
borrowed during the period of inflation at a time when 
the sums in question will purchase a larger quantity of 
goods. Countries which have ‘“ devaluated ” instead 
of deflating their currencies—as France has done, to 
say nothing of Germany—have not only avoided the 
burden, but to varying extents escaped the repayment 
of their borrowings. All this, of course, is perfectly 
true. 


£100,000,000; for it is not easy to make a correct 








We hold no brief for Mr. Shaw’s figure of 
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estimate. Nor do we much like his phrase about 
“ moral right’; for, if it comes to that, who can claim 
a strict “‘ moral right ’ to his capital or income? But 
the fact remains that the change in values is a principal 
cause of the heaviness of present taxation, and that 
the existence of a greatly increased rentier class consti- 
tutes a real social problem. 


* * * 


The national Approved Societies, at their conference 
this week, expressed serious uneasiness at the tendency 
of sickness and disablement among insured persons to 
make increasing claims on their funds. It was pointed 
out that, while death rates continue to fall, there is 
apparently no corresponding improvement in the health 
of the population. This led the Approved Societies, 
some time ago, to appoint a special statistical committee 
to study the position; and it is now disclosed that this 
committee has arrived at certain important results, 
though it has not succeeded in finding any explanation 
of the general increase in claims. Sickness and disable- 
ment, it appears, are more severe in their incidence 
upon workers following the same occupations in the 
North of England than in the South. This conclusion 
has been verified by taking a number of occupations 
separately; and in all cases analysis has given the 
same result. Workers of the same types fall ill more 
often, and remain ill longer, in the North than in the 
South. The obvious conclusion is that the Northern 
environment, apart from that of the occupation itself, 
is the more unhealthy. This is doubtless in part a 
result of the pollution of the atmosphere; but it is 
not wholly this, for rheumatism is the complaint showing 
the largest difference in its geographical incidence. 
For all the diseases and occupations studied, the 
difference in incidence works out at more than a third. 
Of the general increase in substantiated claims to 
sickness benefit in recent years, the Approved Societies 
can find no explanation. They deny that it is due in 
any sense to malingering. But may it not be due in 
some measure to a changed standard of medical 


treatment ? 
* * * 


It is now being suggested in certain quarters that the 
Government may postpone for a month or two the 
proposed reduction of miners’ hours to seven and a half 
per day. The ground for this suggestion is that the 
reduction of hours is bound up with the operation of 
the new marketing scheme, which cannot now come into 
force next January, as it was meant to do. The Coal 
Bill, or Bills, will not be in final draft until next week; 
and little progress can now be made with them until 
the New Year. The new scheme cannot, then, come 
compulsorily into force until some time in February 
at the earliest; and the Government is therefore being 
urged to postpone the reduction of hours, which was to 
date from the beginning of April, in order to allow the 
marketing scheme a full three months’ run before the 
other changes come into effect. This argument does 
not much move us. We have the gravest doubts 
Whether the marketing scheme will work, and whether 
it will do anything to simplify the hours problem. More- 
over, Aa postponement of the reduction in hours will 
only delay an adjustment of the wages question, and 
prolong the uncertainties of the coal trade. Unless, 
then, the Government has definitely promised the 
colliery owners a three months’ interval between the 
Introduction of the marketing scheme and the change in 
hours, we hope it will not agree to any postponement— 
the more because the proposed reduction is essential to 
the adoption in this country of the terms of the 
Washington Eight Hours Convention. If a definite 


promise has been”given, it will have to stand; but it 
will be far best to get the change in hours over with the 
least possible delay. 


* * * 


The existing agreement in the South Wales coalfields, 
unlike those in other areas, is due to come definitely 
to an end at the New Year. No progress has been made 
towards working out a new agreement in its place, both 
because owners and miners are still at loggerheads over 
the issue of a national agreement versus district agree- 
ments, and because neither party is ready to move until 
the exact form of the Government’s proposals is known. 
The Joint Board for the area has, however, at last met, 
and has recommended the making of an interim arrange- 
ment for carrying on work under the existing conditions. 
This proposal has still to be formally submitted to the 
general bodies of owners and miners ; but it is practically 
certain to be accepted, and the danger of a crisis in 
South Wales at the end of the year can now be regarded 
as being out of the way. The arrangement reached is, 
however, purely temporary, and does not in any way 
contribute to a lasting adjustment of differences. In 
other coalfields, the existing agreements do not definitely 
run out, but are only liable to notice, usually three 
months’ notice, at the end of the year. It is to be 
presumed that notice will be given, by the owners if not 
by the miners, in order to prepare the way for readjust- 
ment when hours are reduced. In effect, this week’s 
decision brings South Wales into the same position as 
other coalfields, except Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, 
where the present agreements have still two years to run. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Lord Craigavon’s 
confidence that his new Parliament could be safely left 
to look after itself while he enjoyed a prolonged holiday 
tour in Australia was well justified. Even if it was 
inclined to make trouble, the Opposition, consisting 
as it does of ten Nationalists, a solitary Labour member 
and a few half-hearted Independents, is not in a 
position to do much damage. The Nationalists, in 
particular, have played directly into Lord Craigavon’s 
hand by becoming a purely Catholic group whose main 
object is to secure sectarian concessions. This removes 
any danger that they might attract recruits from 
dissatisfied Unionists, and since Labour appears to be 
unable to make headway even in the Belfast industrial 
area, political surprises may be ruled out for a long 
time to come. There is likely to be brisk skirmishing 
when Ministers bring in their scheme to revise the 
Education Act, for the Regional Committees, strongly 
Protestant as they are, are hotly opposed to the demand 
of the Protestant churches for the introduction 
of nominated clerical representatives. On economic 
questions Northern parties are more reasonable and 
less eager to score purely political points than Free State 
groups. Government plans for dealing with the Bann 
floods—a problem over which controversy has been 
raging since the days of the Grattan Parliament—have 
been approved of by all sections, and the historical 
survey by the Minister of Finance of the part which 
the Bann has played in Ulster history was so much to 
the liking of Nationalist members that they proposed 
the speech should be printed and circulated to every 
school in the Six Counties. Much the best news Belfast 
has heard for a long time was the settlement of the 
joiners’ strike, which gives the shipyards a chance to 
recover lost ground. Its people, again unlike their 
Southern neighbours, have more faith in their own 
exertions than in the ability of their political leaders 
to devise short cuts to economic prosperity. 
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MISS BONDFIELD’S BILL 


T is the fate of those who sponsor Bills dealing with 
| unemployment insurance to get more kicks than 
ha’pence. It is now Miss Bondfield’s turn to 
meet not only the hostility of His Majesty’s Opposition, 
and the sniping of third-party critics from the Liberal 
benches, but also a minor revolt inside her own party. 
This revolt is, indeed, no more than a minor affair; 
for Mr. Maxton is not cut out for the effective leader- 
ship of a Labour Left wing, and some of his Clyde 
followers are far more of an embarrassment than a 
help. Of the thirty-one Labour Members who put their 
names to Mr. Maxton’s amendment of protest against 
the Bill, ten or more have since withdrawn under 
pressure from the officials of the party, and the rest 
show no signs of cohering to form a real group with a 
mind of its own. Neither Miss Bondfield nor the 
Government as a whole has immediately anything to 
fear from Mr. Maxton and his friends, who have neither 
the will nor the power to push their criticisms further 
than a public protest. 

Far more trouble, so far as the House of Commons is 
concerned, is likely to come from the Conservative and 
Liberal Oppositions. Neither of these, we imagine, has 
any real intention of defeating Miss Bondfield’s Bill; 
but both of them mean to make matters awkward for 
the Government, and to spend as much valuable 
parliamentary time as they can in doing so. Even if 
all goes well with the Bill, this is likely to make havoc 
with the Government’s time-table; for a Government 
that has no majority of its own cannot stop its critics 
from talking by the simple expedient of the guillotine. 
This is serious enough; for it means postponing legis- 
lation about the mines until the New Year, and almost 
certainly the Bill ratifying the Washington Convention 
as well. Mr. Greenwood’s Slum Clearance Bill, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan’s Education Bill, and other big 
measures already announced recede further into the 
future. And there is even anxiety about the form in 
which Miss Bondfield’s own Bill may emerge from the 
Committee stage. 

The Bill has, indeed, the awkward property of allowing 
plenty of scope for controversy without bringing much 
nearer a definitive settlement of the difficult problem 
with which it deals. It is put forward merely as an 
instalment of reform; and further legislation to follow 
it ere long is already foreshadowed. The Government 
could not, at the present stage, even attempt to carry 
a more far-reaching measure; and, as matters stand, 
they are likely to have their hands full. 

Principally, the Bill itself raises three important 
issues—the amount of benefit, the conditions of benefit, 
and the age of compulsory insurance. And each of 
these issues is highly controversial. In accordance with 
the Labour Party’s election programme, Mr. Maxton 
and his friends—and also a good many other Labour 
Members who refused to back Mr. Maxton’s amendment 
—would like to see a general rise in the rates of benefit. 
They want a rate of a pound a week for an adult man, 
with corresponding rises in other cases, whereas the Bill 
leaves the adult benefits untouched, and increases only 
the rates for young men and women and the allowances 
for children. The Labour critics urge, quite truly, that 


a 


the present rates are inadequate to support a satisfactory 
standard of life; the Government not only wants to 
make its limited money resources go as far as possible, 
but is also rightly doubtful of its ability to carry a 
general increase of rates in the present House of 
Commons. The present rates for adults are those 
recommended by the Blanesborough Committee, of 
which Miss Bondfield herself was a member. The 
Conservatives would certainly vote against an increase, 
and the Liberals might easily join them. This really 
settles the matter for the present. 
parliamentary answer to Mr. Maxton. 


The question of the conditions attaching to the receipt 
of benefit is no less difficult. A satisfactory formula 
to deal with the vexed “ not genuinely seeking work ” 
clause is still being sought; and the formula now in the 
Bill is being attacked from both sides—by Labour 
supporters on the ground that it does not make the 
definite offer of a job the sole ground of disqualification, 
and, on the other side, on the ground that it puts too 
difficult a task of administration on officials and Courts 
of Referees. In this case, Miss Bondfield may find 
safety in the divisions among her critics; for she does 
appear to have done her best to carry out the pro- 
posals of the Morris Committee. 

The age of insurance is another cause of trouble. 
Employers in many cases object strongly to the lowering 
of the age to fifteen, because this will add a little to 
the wage-cost of juvenile employment. They are joined 
by a few educationists, who profess fears that the 
lowering of the age of insurance may act as an obstacle 
to the raising of the school-leaving age to sixteen. 
This objection seems to us to be sheer nonsense. 
No one is proposing to raise the school age to sixteen 
yet awhile; and the Bill explicitly safeguards the point 
by fixing the age of insurance not at fifteen as such, 
but so as to coincide with the school age, whatever it 
may be. More specious is the argument that the young 
workers now to be insured will stand to lose by it, as 
they will not draw out of the pool as much as they pay 
in. But if this principle were to be applied, how 
many other classes would be excluded from the Act? 
All those industries, to begin with, that have a liability 
to unemployment below the average. This argument, 
too, on closer analysis, reveals itself as nonsense. 
A compulsory insurance system does not insure only 
those classes which stand definitely to gain by inclusion. 
It brings good and bad cases together under a single 
scheme. Nevertheless, the opposition on this point 
may be serious, even if it proceeds largely behind the 
cover of specious but unreal reasons. And, even if it 
does not go to the length of defeating the clause, it will 
certainly talk about the matter at embarrassing length. 

In general, Miss Bondfield has a good case against 
her critics. She can defend what she has included in 
her Bill—not least the additional contribution which 
is to be made by the Treasury to the cost of insurance— 
and she can defend, on grounds of expediency, what 
she has left out. But, when the Bill has become an 


It is a sufficient 


Act, the unemployment insurance system will remain 
still an unsatisfactory patehwork—an awkward mixture 
of insurance and State dole, framed without any clear 
principle behind it, leaving outside many cases that 
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any comprehensive scheme ought to cover, overlapping 
seriously with the Poor Law, and giving rise to serious 
difficulties in its administration. This is _ not 
Miss Bondfield’s fault. She has inherited the system 
from preceding Governments; and where so many 
have legislated before without clearing up the confusion, 
it is hardly surprising that she has not been able to 
clear it up at a blow. 

For our part, we believe that before long a more 
comprehensive measure will have to be introduced. 
Many of those who are now driven to the Poor Law 
for relief, and will be driven even when the Bill has 
become law, ought not to be sent to the Poor Law 
at all. The system has departed so far from pure 
insurance that it can do no harm to extend it still 
further. Moreover, rates of benefit ought to be higher; 
and receipt of benefit ought to be linked far more 
than is now the case with opportunities for training. 
We fully realise that Miss Bondfield cannot deal with 
these matters now; but we hope that, when the present 
Bill has become law, she will seriously direct her 
attention to preparing a larger measure designed, after 
so much haphazard and piecemeal legislation, to put 
the entire system of unemployment insurance at length 
on a sounder, a wider, and a more durable basis. 


“FREEDOM OF THE SEAS” 


Paris : November 25th. 
N my return from the United States, where I was 
@ privileged to have brief but illuminating conversa- 
tions with the President, the Secretary of State, 
the Senators who wil! go to the London Conference in 
January, and many men and women who are interested in 
public affairs, I sit down calmly to review the prospects of 
anaval accord. Somewhat to my astonishment I found that 
the delegates expect the deliberations to last not for weeks 
but for months. They may, of course, be wrong in their 
estimate, for they know little more about the probable 
course of events than does the most ignorant man in the 
street. Bnt the reasons for such an estimate are singularly 
significant. Apparently nothing is cut and dried; nobody 
has pledged himself to an agreement which he will sign on 
the dotted line. There will be constant references to the 
various governments. The delegates decline to consider 
their hands tied in any way. In short, although Mr. 
MacDonald’s visit was productive of the most sincere manifes- 
tations of friendship, and created an atmosphere in which 
final failure is almost unthinkable, yet nothing precise has 
been accomplished. 

Figures certainly have been mentioned and tentatively 
taken as a basis of discussion. But there is, so far as I 
can ascertain, no understanding, secret or public, between 
the United States and Great Britain that has not yet to be 
translated into a concrete agreement. The way has been 
cleared of many obstacles, but we have still to travel along 
the road which has been rather vaguely indicated, and we 
may find along it pitfalls which we suspect to exist, and 
perhaps other pitfalls which we do not suspect to exist. 
It is well to state this fact—if (and I speak with all diffidence) 
it is indeed a fact; for exaggeration about what has been 
done will lead only to disillusionment. 

Parity as between Great Britain and the United States 
is, of course, taken for granted. To define parity is, however, 
hot so easy. Nor, if the question is considered sensibly, does 
it much matter how parity is defined. Absolute parity 
there cannot be, for the needs of the two nations are entirely 


different. At the most there can only be a nominal approxi- 
mation of strengths. One popular newspaper actually 
clamoured for what it regards as parity—ton for ton, ship 
for ship, gun for gun. That is absurd. But even were it 
possible, the men behind the guns must also count, and the 
conditions in which the ships operate will help to determine 
inferiority or superiority. The truth is that it is only 
from the point of view of prestige that there can be so-called 
parity. The United States is resolved to place itself on an 
equality, apparent or real, with Great Britain; and there is 
no reason why Great Britain should examine the ingredients 
of such equality too nicely. 

An exceedingly able man of the highest international 
reputation, who was properly looked upon as the chief 
adviser of an earlier administration, remarked to me that 
had Great Britain chosen ten years ago to admit the American 
claim for freedom of the seas, the United States would never 
have troubled to build up to the level of Great Britain. 
This opinion may be taken for what it is worth; but at any 
rate it is now clear that America is in a position to obtain 
equality, and to obtain, in practice if not in theory, the 
establishment of the doctrine of freedom of the seas. It 
would be foolish not to recognise this situation. Non- 
recognition simply means that there will be rivalry between 
Great Britain and the United States, and the results of that 
rivalry can scarcely be in doubt. The alternative is to 
eliminate all idea of rivalry, to accept “ parity,’ with all 
that it implies, and to look upon the United States not as a 
competitor but as a co-operator. There is no other solution, 
and whoever stands in the way of it, whatever may be his 
technical qualifications, will be rendering Great Britain a 
great disservice. 

Yet it must be confessed that nobody wishes to go deeply 
into the implications. Nobody wishes, for example, to 
tackle the question of freedom of the seas. I was emphati- 
cally informed, by those whose statements should be 
authoritative, that freedom of the seas will not appear on the 
agenda of the London Conference. Why? Is it not, after 
all, the heart of the problem? It certainly seems so to me. 
Its avoidance—if the delegates are successful in avoiding it— 
will be explainable on one of two grounds. Either it is 
considered that Great Britain and the United States are 
unable to reach an accord, and therefore think it better to 
dodge the main issue; or they consider that an accord is 
implied but had better not be publicly acknowledged. My 
own view—which is of course purely personal—is that the 
latter is the correct explanation. But I would mislead 
nobody, and I will therefore record, without comment, a 
scrap of conversation with a man who is in a position to 
know : 

Query: “If there is to be no discussion of the freedom 
of the seas, is it not that the problem has solved itself? 
Does not the acceptance of parity amount to the British 
abandonment of the old doctrine of the right of search? 
For, surely, it is nonsensical to admit parity, and at the 
same time pretend to control the seas against the will of the 
United States? The political phrase may, indeed, be kept, 
but it can have no validity. As for the United States, by 
its initiation and signing of the Kellogg Pact, is it not 
logically estopped from trading with a belligerent Power 
that has violated its solemn promises ? ” 

Answer: ‘‘ That is doubtless an interesting interpreta- 
tion, but I assure you that it never entered for a moment 
into the minds of those who have been responsible for the 
recent negotiations; and you would be entirely wrong in 
assuming that either Great Britain or the United States 
admits such implications.” 

I would leave the subject there, persuaded that, whatever 
may be the view of the authorities, these implications will 
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impose themselves in the long run, were it not that Mr. 
Hoover has since made a somewhat startling proposition 
which has a vital relation to the general question of freedom 
of the seas. The President suggests that food supplies 
should be unmolested in time of war. It would seem, there- 
fore, that America is prepared to insist on its right to trade 
with belligerents. Nevertheless, Mr. Hoover did not wish 
to provoke diplomatic difficulties; he merely threw out an 
academic idea with the object of providing us with a subject 
for quiet consideration and perhaps for placid discussion. 
The London Conference was far from his thoughts; he 
intended to begin a pleasant after-dinner debate. 

His humanitarian contention that the cruel arm of star- 
vation should not be used against civilians is evidently the 
outcome of his peculiar war experiences. His business was 
to feed populations and he performed his job with remarkable 
efficiency. He saw one side of the conflict and that side 
has coloured his views. They are obviously idiosyncratic. 
Many questions immediately present themselves. Are we, 
in some future war, to supply soldiers with food as well as 
civilians; and, if not, how are we to distinguish between 
civilians and soldiers, or be sure of the destination of food ? 
We are told that whole nations will be engaged—young and 
old, men, women, and children, in various capacities. If 
starvation will end a war and succour will prolong 
it, are we deliberately to make the choice of prolonging 
it? And does Mr. Hoover mean to feed 
the countries which are opposed to each other? Further, 
what is food? We think we know. But the moment 
we attempt to draw up legal definitions, we are faced 
not only by legal subtleties, but by the facts of ex- 
perience. Fats, for example, may be treated either as 
comestibles or as one of the raw materials of munitions. 
Besides, how can you expect to import foodstuffs without 
anticipating the export of other articles in payment? And 
so on, and so on. 

France has particularly voiced its scepticism, describing 
Mr. Hoover’s idea as founded upon a complete ignorance of 
the realities of warfare. Germany, which suffered enor- 
mously from the blockade, and which wishes to be foremost 
in the acceptance of pacifist and humanitarian projects, 
however unrealisable and contradictory, is far more polite. 
Even Great Britain, though it believes that its blockade 
won the war, supposes that the same conditions will not 
be repeated—or, if they are, that Great Britain, as a country 
which is not self-supporting, may conceivably be the next 
victim of a blockade. In any case, the moment is judged 
inopportune to indulge in polemics. 

For me, the most unfortunate effect of raising such an 
issue at the present time, is that, while I think Mr. Hoover 
is fundamentally right in his refusal to apply sanctions either 
to aggressor or aggressed (for that way warfare on the largest 
possible scale unquestionably lies) he misapplies an excellent 
doctrine in aiding and abetting one or both, and gives an 
opportunity to the advocates of universal war to protest 
in the name of the League of Nations. These sincere men 
and women, who unwittingly breathe bellicosity and call 
it pacifism, ask for total isolation for one of the belligerents 
(arbitrarily dubbed the aggressor) and unlimited aid for the 
other (arbitrarily dubbed the aggressed). They approve 
of Mr. Hoover’s food ships for themselves and for their 
friends, but they disapprove of Mr. Hoover’s food ships for 
their enemies and the enemies of the League of Nations. 
They would have Great Britain declare and enforce a 
blockade on behalf of Geneva, even though such a blockade 
brought Great Britain into direct antagonism, for no purpose 
of its own, with the United States. We might easily fashion 
a crazy hypothesis of Great Britain and the United States, 
sworn not to fight each other, nevertheless fighting each 
other for the sake of peace, because Great Britain is the 


impartially 


naval agent of the League in the cause of humanity, and the 
United States is the representative of itself, equally in the 
cause of humanity. To such grotesque ends are we led by 
loose thinking and the futilities of rhetorical pacifism and 
ideological humanitarianism. Of course it can never happen, 
but I wish Mr. Hoover had thought a little more and that 
the partisans of the Holy Alliance, with their missionary 
spirit and their self-righteous menaces, would speak a little 
less—especially by “‘ wireless.” Better refrain from helping 
either side; better not draw distinctions between “ public ” 
and “ private’? wars; better not, by the application of 
prejudices and the exercise of intrigue, anticipate erroneously 
the verdict of history; better not, having closed the back- 
door on war, open the front-gates on bigger and better wars. 
But we are perpetually discovering new uses for the 
British Navy, which apparently has not enough serious 
work to do. The latest task, generously given to it by 
irresponsible peace-makers, is that of intervening in a fight 
between France and Italy. I do not think France and 
Italy will fight, but it stirs certain imaginations to pledge 
Great Britain to get into such a fight. A Mediterranean 
Locarno, they call it. The price of peace is Great Brifain’s 
readiness to jump into war. If France and Italy cannot 
agree except by dragging England into their disagreements, 
it might be better for the Conference to fail. But I trust 
it will not fail; I trust that disarmament is not a new 
synonym for naval commitments. SisLEy HupDDLEsTon. 





A SOUND INVESTMENT 


T does not need a Blue Book mind to appreciate the 
| annual report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board 
of Education. Sir George Newman has, of course, 

a subject-matter of vital importance to the nation. But he 
has also a zeal for progress so ardent, and a pen so persuasive, 
that he can always be counted on to interest and stimulate 
the teacher, the doctor, the social reformer, and even the 
man-in-the-street. His latest Report, published a few days 
ago, is a record of what has been done—and of what has 
not been done—for the health of the school children in the 
past year.* It is on the whole an encouraging record, which 
shows how far we have travelled since 1907, when the school 
medical service was established. To-day, as Sir George 
Newman says, “ this reform, widely opposed at first, has 
become a normal and integral part of the State’s care for 
the individual . . . Parents and teachers are amongst its 
warmest supporters, and local authorities administer no 
service the purpose and effect of which are more fully 
understood by the community.” It is not necessary to 
analyse the statistics of inspection and treatment to see the 
results of all this. They are visible to the least learned eye in 
the classrooms and playgrounds of the elementary schools. 
But it is not Sir George Newman’s habit to leave us in a 
mood of complacence. There are plenty of slack education 
authorities in the country, and even the most energetic of 
them are open to criticism at one point or another. The 
physical education of the child is far from satisfactory. 
There are grave defects in many areas in the structure and 
sanitation of the schools, and even a “ lack of the common 
necessities of decency and cleanliness (e.g., defective sanl- 
tary conveniences, insufficient lavatory accommodation and 
equipment, and inadequate water supply).”’ School dentistry 
is only half developed. There is still an immense loss of 
vigour, both bodily and mental, due to malnutrition. And 
far more remains to be done for the care of retarded and 
mentally defective children. This last problem bristles with 
difficulties, and it is clear that its solution will be a long 
and laborious process. But it is also clear that it Is an 
urgent problem, for it is estimated that we have 300,000 





" * The Health of the School Child. Stationery Office. 1s. 
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dull, backward or retarded children of school age, and about 
100,000 educable mental defectives. 

The question of malnutrition, on which Sir George Newman 
has always laid special stress, is not quite so complicated. 
But it is in one sense even more important; for it affects 
the normal child. And what is more, nutrition, in the words 
of the Report, ‘‘ is everything in childhood. Childhood is 
the particular and only occasion when it is true to place 
nutrition in the first place. Indeed, it stands unique, for 
it is the only foundation of growth.” Of course, nutrition 
does not merely mean enough food, or even the right kind 
of food. Fresh air, exercise and rest, housing conditions, 
and other factors, all need to be taken into account. But 
the main and most obvious task of the local education 
authorities in this connection lies in the provision of school 
meals, and it is of peculiar interest to see how they are 
performing it. In the last year (1928-29) there were, in 
round figures, 192,000 individual children fed, and the total 
number of meals provided was 20,100,000. In 1913-14 
the corresponding figures were 156,000 and 14,500,000. 
Two exceptional years were 1921-22 and 1926-27, when, 
mainly owing to coal stoppages, the number of children fed 
and meals provided rose to 592,000 and 60,600,000, and 
389,000 and 70,000,000. The figures of 1925-26, Sir George 
Newman suggests, represent the post-war normal; there 
were then 118,000 children fed and 13,000,000 meals. But 
we do not gather that he regards the normal as the ideal; 
for his arguments indicate a belief (which very many people 
share with him) that there is a host of under-nourished 
children who ought to be getting meals at school. Sir George 
insists—and surely he is right in this—that the local autho- 
rities should select the children for feeding on a medical and 
not a purely economic basis. Evidently the former, which 
will include “* borderline” cases as well as cases of actual 
and obvious malnutrition, will bring in more children than 
the latter. 

Unfortunately, the old tendency “to regard the service 
as a measure of poor relief or an emergency experiment for 
meeting an industrial crisis,’’ still lingers, and it seems that 
in some places the local authorities persist in preferring 
the income-scale basis of selection. In these areas, Sir George 
Newman says, the evidence is definite that considerable 
numbers of under-nourished children do not get fed. We 
do not ourselves understand the minds of these educationists 
—or members of education committees, which is perhaps 
not quite the same thing. Are they afraid that every child 
that gets a dinner or a glass of milk at school means a blow 
at “parental responsibility’? Or is it the parent’s pence 
rather than his character that they are concerned about? 
But that can hardly worry them, for there is no difficulty 
in ensuring that those parents who can afford to pay shall 
pay. We can only suppose, therefore, that it is the survival 
of the deterrent idea—an idea which twenty years ago 
was very powerful. In those early days, indeed, desperate 
efforts were made by the anti-Socialist fanatics to stamp 
the school meals with the stigma of pauperism. They were 
to be rigorously confined to “ necessitous cases”; and 
there was to be no nonsense about their being a part of 
the child’s education, a civilising influence, and the rest 
of it. Members of children’s care committees who dared 
to murmur of table-cloths were looked upon as sickly 
sentimentalists or dangerous revolutionaries; and a school 
dinner was all too generally a disgusting and discouraging 
sight. Common sense and decency have made headway 
since then; and we hope and believe that there is only 
4 minority of local education authorities which still wants 
school meals to smell of the workhouse. But there ought 
to be none. 


There remains one other outstanding chapter in the 


Report. This deals with the problem of the two million 
children between the ages of two and five, for whose nurture 
and education there is no proper organisation. These, says 
Sir George Newman, 


are the children out of which emerge the school children, out of 
which grow in due course the people. Year by year, it is this two 
million who are to become eventually the workers and producers of 
the nation. But some of them die; in 1928 the number of children 
under 5 who died was 62,782, and many more are maimed in one 
way or another by the conditions which killed the 62,000. The 
result is that one-quarter to one-third of the children admitted to 
school at 5 are in need of medical attention before they can receive 
the education which the State provides for them. If they could 
be helped before they are 5 we should do something, sensible as well 
as scientific, to turn off the tap of this great burden of disease and 
defect which tracks these children into their school life. The age 
under 5 is the susceptible age for body and mind. It is the crucial 
age, psychologically as well as physically. 


How, then, are these infants to be helped? There are in 
existence Nursery Schools, but lamentably few. Only 36 of 
them all told have been recognised by the Board of Educa- 
tion, and eight of those have been closed. Actually there 
are 28 now functioning, 13 under local authorities and 
15 voluntary, and they accommodate no more than 1,648 
children. Besides them there are, of course, Infant Welfare 
Centres, Day Nurseries, and Nursery classes attached to the 
Infant departments of the elementary schools. But al! of 
these put together still cover but a small proportion of the 
pre-school children. The Infant Welfare Centres set up 
under the Maternity and Child Welfare Act, though they 
have done a great deal for babies under one year, hardly 
touch those from two to five. The Day Nurseries, public 
and private, accommodate a few thousands; the Nursery 
classes are still in the pioneer and experimental stage. 
Evidently, then, there is a crying need for the extension of 
these institutions. Nobody denies their value; it is in the 
main the cost which has stood in the way of their develop- 
ment. But Sir George Newman gives us reason to believe 
that this can be substantially reduced (in the case of Nursery 
Schoois in particular) by increasing their size. And it is 
worth while for local authorities, and the ratepayers and 
taxpayers, to remember that spending on the infant is the 
truest economy, for it is at this stage that it is most likely 
to be preventive, and not merely remedial, spending. 

But clearly no possible extension of Nursery Schools and 
the like that we can foresee will provide for all the two 
million pre-school children. Other means must be adopted 
simultaneously. The work of the Child Welfare and 
Maternity Centres can be pushed up to the age of 5, or school 
medical inspection can be brought down to the children 
from 2 to 5. None of these methods, as Sir George Newman 
says, are likely to be complete in themselves, neither are 
they mutually exclusive. Different districts can do what 
is most suitable to their circumstances. What is im- 
perative is that every one should do something. For this 
care of the infant is not a sentimental “‘ stunt ”’; it is not 
another move for the “ break-up of the family”; it is not 
** pauperisation.”” There are moral and humanitarian argu- 
ments in its favour, which are not calculated to excite any 
but a tender-minded minority. But there is another and 
more potent argument, as we have already hinted, for the 
tough-minded and the economical. Put in the _ basest 
business terms, expenditure on the pre-school child is a 
sound national investment. 


THE ACTIVE LIFE 
\" admirer of the bold and adventurous, I have never 


myself been either bold or adventurous. As a 
child, I neither ran away to sea nor wished to 
run away to sea. I was proud to sit on the knee of a soldier 
who had been besieged in Kandahar and to be allowed to 
wear his medals, but, from all I could gather from his talk, 
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there was nothing in Kandahar that should make a child 
in search of happiness prefer it to Elmwood Avenue. My 
nurse often made my heart beat with stories of Protestant 
martyrs left bound to a stake where they would be slowly 
drowned by the rising tide: I reverenced but had no desire 
to emulate them. A missionary clubbed to death as he 
landed on a cannibal island I could read about again and 
again, but I had never any impulse as a result to go 
converting the cannibals. Even in the smaller exploits of 
daring, I was happiest where least boldness was called for. 
I never voluntarily robbed an orchard in my life. Climbing 
walls and running away at a shout of “ Nix!” was to me 
not a sport but a torment. In the game of Follow-my- 
Leader, which involved dropping from high walls and 
trespassing in the gardens of potentially irate giants, I was 
never the high-spirited leader but always the reluctant 
follower. If I was offered a ride on a horse, I did not stand 
out for the friskiest, most spirited horse in the stable, but 
was perfectly happy on the back of a good-natured animal 
with large hairy feet that would jog along the road at 
a scarcely greater pace than if he were still between the shafts 
of a cart. A great lover of the heroic in man, I was content 
to love it as a spectator. I can at the moment, indeed, 
recall only three respects in which for a considerable time 
I longed to emerge from spectatordom and myself to play 
the part of a hero. For many years I wished to be an 
Orange drummer, flogging a drum bigger than myself till 
my wrists bled on the rims. Later, when I fell in love for 
the first time, I had as urgent a longing to fling myself at 
the reins of a runaway horse just as he was about to plunge 
over a precipice with an extraordinarily beautiful girl on 
his back. And, about the same time, I would (theoretically) 
have gladly given an arm or a leg, or both, to score the 
winning try for the school in the great match of the year. 
Alas, when I turned out in a junior practice, I seemed 
merely to get into the way of the other players, to be 
pushed and tramped over sometimes by my own side and 
sometimes by the other, never getting near the ball, but 
seized and shaken and flung into the mud all the same. 
It was brought home to me, even by my dearest friend, that 
as a footballer I was a mere cumberer of the ground. 
Hence, from this last possible field of heroism I also retired, 
becoming more and more of a spectator as the years settled 
on me with their weight of cares. 

The truth is, whatever I did in the world of action, I did 
badly. I played tennis badly. I played cricket badly. I 
should not have minded not excelling, but who would per- 
severe if, no matter what he was engaged on, he was con- 
spicuously the last in the race, anincompetent among experts ? 
Who would have persisted in dancing, for example, if he 
had danced so badly as I? Nor should I ever have learned 
to skate if it had not been for that wonderful winter that 
froze not only the canals but the largest lakes, when the 
entire human race took to the ice and there was no human 
company to be had away from it. One proof of the extent to 
which I had by then resigned the desire for an active life 
is that I never learned to ride a bicycle—that I never 
even wished to learn to do so. I have never ridden a 
bicycle till the present day—and I shall never ride one now. 

It is all the more curious that, with the approach of 
middle age, the desire to do things instead of merely seeing 
more competent people doing them suddenly stirred in me. 
It began, I think, with gardening. No doubt I dug as 
badly as I danced, but when once I had thrust a spade into 
the earth with my foot, I would not have resigned it to the 
most skilled gardener in Christendom, even though I knew 
that he would grow twenty lettuces where I should probably 
grow none. In middle age one is content to do things 
without doing them well. Many a plot of fine potatoes— 


Arran Chiefs and Edzell Blues—did I make all but barren, 
but to contend with the earth is its own reward, and a bad 
gardener, like a bad poet, is, I am sure, as happy in his work 
as a good one. Then came playing the pianola. That was 
even more energetic than gardening, yielding, perhaps, also 
more of the pure joy of creation. And so from one activity 
to another—playing boule and roulette in foreign casinos, 
playing slosh, going over the falls at Wembley, dog-racing, 
and, at last, the top of all, golf with its flying dreams. The 
active life, it is clear, is an inclined plane, on which one 
must not set one’s feet unless one is prepared to progress 
down it with ever-increasing momentum. I realised this later 
when I found myself at the wheel of a motor-car, not to be 
disheartened though I had swerved into a bank or backed 
into a ditch, not to be deterred by shouts of “* You bloody 
fool!”’ from some passing road-hog, grimly resolved to 
conquer or to run into someone in the attempt. Had you 
told me twenty years ago that, at the stroke of fifty, I should 
be accomplishing feats of speed beyond the reach of the 
charioteers of Pharaoh as they pursued the children of 
Israel to the Red Sea, I should have laid my overdraft 
at the bank to a penny that you were a false prophet. But 
it has happened. I know not how, but it has happened. 
Not exactly a Segrave, I am, nevertheless, a man of action. 


And the question is whether even now I can stop. Are 
there new fields of activity still to be conquered? I myself 
am content, but is destiny satisfied? Who knows? The 


other day I received from the firm from which I bought 
my car a letter which informed me that they had now 
‘entered the aviation field.” ‘By that,” they explained, 
“is meant that we have made arrangements for supplying 
our customers with aeroplanes in the same expeditious 
manner that we now supply cars.” And they went on to 
offer me one of two light aeroplanes, adding: ‘* We can 
give practically immediate delivery of either model, and 
provide you with tuition, arrange to take a car in part 
exchange, and can fix up hire-purchase terms.” At the 
moment, I tell myself I will have nothing to do with it. 
But I once said the same about wireless and motor-cars. 
I detest the very idea of flying, but I once detested the 
idea of driving a car through traffic. After all, to rise from 
the ground like a bird, to soar into a region where there 
are no pedestrians, no cyclists, no ten-mile limits, no traffic 
blocks—to travel faster than a Bentley—how temptingly 
the devil of activity baits his hook! I don’t like the idea, 
and yet in a way—“* Up above the clouds so high.” A little 
giddy, perhaps, and yet—. Be merciful, O destiny, to a 
middle-aged man. ‘“‘ Museum 7734. Could you tell me 
the price of a de Haviland Moth. £700? Thank you.” 
Well, thank heaven I haven’t £700. ee A 


()' oats, a cereal extremely popular among Scotsmen 


and horses, we consumed some twenty million 

quarters in Great Britain last year, importing 
about forty per cent. of this amount. Perhaps because we 
cannot raise sufficient cereals for our own consumption, 
nobody in the past has been seriously alarmed or even 
indignant because we made up our differences from abroad. 
When Canada, Australia, India or Russia have sent grain 
ships to the docks in recent years their coming has created 
no surprise, protest meetings have not been held. The 
“trade,” by balancing foreign produce against the home 
production, has bested the farmer in due season, following 
the good old rule, the simple plan, that he shall take who 
has the power and he shall keep who can. 


This year has witnessed a change. German ships oF 


English ships have been discovered bringing bounty-fed 
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German oats to our shores, and Rumour, full of tongues, has 
given cry with every one of them. The popular ear has been 
assailed with fantastic stories; the limits of absurdity have 
been strained. We have been assured by people who should 
and probably do know better, that in a few years there 
will not be an oat grown north of Tweed, and that 
barley will disappear, if only out of sympathy with oats. 
Mills, say these alarmists, will close; Scottish farmers will 
be reduced to their Cheviots and their black-faced sheep, 
and below the rather inhospitable hills on which these puir 
wee beasties thrive there will be such a desolation as Joshua 
must have left behind when he sowed the ruins of offending 
cities with salt. The popular press has helped to swell the 
volume of hysterical outcry while refraining from stating 
the precise relation of imported German oats to the amount 
consumed in Great Britain. 

In the course of a long run through Scotland, undertaken 
for the purpose of gathering first-hand knowledge of agri- 
cultural conditions, I met many men rich in second- or third- 
hand report, who spoke with righteous indignation about 
Germany, a land of unrepentant and subsidised sinners. 
If my gossips dealt in corn they were being forced to violate 
their own finest instincts and to reduce the price of the 
farmer’s oats to the level of his acorns, if any. While I 
listened with sympathy to stories of the wily Teuton’s 
cunning, subtlety and State assistance from a Government 
that, all appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, must 
have money to burn, I was popular. I state the fact with 
modesty and satisfaction, for it is true. Millers smiled on 
me, corn factors were among my friends. But when I began 
to make inquiry and ask questions, men of business acumen 
eyed me askance, knowing me for a fool. 

It was a plain, unemotional grocer, in a long, ugly street 
of stone houses with slate roofs, who first gave me furiously 
to think. I asked him the price of a pound of oatmeal, 
and he remarked broadly but cheerfully that it would be 
“juist twapence ha’penny.” Then I took up a tin of 
oateakes, and having assured the worthy but perturbed 
owner that my ultimate intent was strictly honourable, he 
consented to weigh the cakes apart from the tin. The 
weight was one and a half pounds; the price with the gay 
and beautifully coloured container on which primary colours 
and a frank declaration of merit ran riot, was one-and-three- 
pence. “ They’ll no come doon in price,” he remarked 
reflectively; ‘“‘the oatmeal in them doesna’ matter.” 
[have every belief that he spoke truly, for though a grocer 
he was obviously a devout man, with the shaven upper lip 
and beard that should give confidence to customers and 
a strong belief that the Union of the “‘ Chairches ”’ is bound 
to bring the millennium. Such men give fair weight, lay up 
bawbees in this world, and treasure in the world to come. 

Farmers of my casual acquaintance had told me that six 
shillings was the price of a hundredweight of oats, in other 
words that they were getting less than three farthings a 
pound. Now the oat is a difficult grain; it rejoices in a con- 
siderable husk, but it is safe to say that five pounds of oats 
should yield three pounds of meal. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture says one hundred pounds of oats will yield seventy 
pounds of meal. I have given millers a trifling improvement 
on these figures, for the Scottish Board inclines to ninety- 
fifty. It stands then that less than five farthings’ worth of 
the farmer’s oats in the form of grain fetches at least ten 
farthings in the form of oatmeal; in short the profit is 
cent. per cent.in the cheapest and simplest form of oat pro- 
duce. On the other hand, when oats are raised to the 
dignity of biscuits or breakfast preparations with fancy 
hames, granting the same proportions, five pounds of oats 
that yield less than fourpence to the farmer are sold to the 


public that likes a hectic tin or gay carton for anything 
up to half a crown. Allowing for all factory expenses, 
overhead charges and profits, it is hard to avoid the thought 
that the farmer has no part cast to him in the great profit- 
sharing scene. Millers and manufacturers monopolise the 
stage. But it is worthy of note that in the opening scenes 
of the play, when oats must be planted on ploughed, 
cultivated and well-dressed land, to fight with wire-worm, 
frit-fly, rabbits, drought, wet harvests and the rest, the 
farmer is allowed to have all the stage to himself. 

It goes without saying that bounty-fed imports must 
tend to depress home markets, but it is at least doubtful 
whether there is any excuse for the present price of the 
farmer’s oats, in view of the price of oatmeal and oatcakes. 
Distributor, manufacturer, retailer and miller are asking or 
taking more than they deserve, and before the supporters of 
the trade appear on the platform or go with farmers’ 
deputations to governing bodies that can do nothing to alter 
the facts of supply and demand, one would like to glimpse 
their balance-sheets, if only to estimate the precise measure 
of their losses. Those who investigate conditions might 
well find that the middleman is at fault; in matters of 
commerce his weakness is giving too little and asking too 
much. 

Scotland should strive to put its cereal house in order. 
Already it has taken the measure of the milk middleman 
and compelled him to adopt reasonable methods. He can 
no longer charge as much for distributing milk as the farmer 
gets for supplying it. To-day, out of two shillings paid by 
the consumer the farmer who belongs to the great Glasgow 
Milk Pool gets one shilling and threepence, the wholesaler 
threepence, the retailer sixpence. Nay more; the farmers 
are complaining that this is not sufficient reduction, they 
are hoping to eliminate the wholesaler altogether in the 
fullness of time. 

Already progressive farmers are beginning to ask why 
some agricultural co-operative society like the prosperous 
North-East of Scotland one, for example, should not set up 
its own mills and produce oatmeal and oatcakes. If this 
could be done, the farmer’s oats would show a marked 
recovery. 

One of the purposes of the outcry about German imports 
is obviously to create an atmosphere favourable to panic 
selling. Prices are low, people talk them lower; therefore 
the frightened farmer makes haste to sell. 

The foregoing reflections, uttered with all the frankness 
possible to one who depends no longer upon millers and corn 
dealers, have given well-merited offence. It is on this 
account that I wish to circulate them. Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 
«A CHARLEMAGNE EMPIRE ” 


To the Editor of Tut New STaresMan. 


Sir,—My absence from Europe sufficiently explains my silence 
about the letter from Herr Arnold Rechberg in reply to my 
article entitled *‘ A Charlemagne Empire.” But I would wish 
to make it clear that Herr Rechberg’s letter refutes nothing. He 
chooses, in his communication to a British publication, to lay 
emphasis on the industrial character of the projected Franco- 
German alliance. In his communications both to the French 
and German press, and in his conversations, he has this year 
laid particular stress on the military character of the alliance ; 
for, as he states in his letter of September 30th to the Agence 
Havas, the liaison of the essential French and German industries 
was realised in 1926 and 1927 by Franco-German accords on 
potash, metallurgy, and chemicals. The whole of his letter of that 
date dwells upon the proposed military and political accords. 
Briefly, France and Germany should unite to guarantee their 
frontiers; they should adopt the ratio five to three in deter- 
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mining the strength of their armies; they should have a common 
superior headquarters staff with power to elaborate plans. 
Poland should be invited to restore Danzig and the Corridor to 
Germany in return for Franco-German guarantees, and the 
Polish army, allied with French and German armies, would then 
be able to face Russia, ‘*‘ the enemy of all civilised States.”” Thus 
France and Germany could establish “an empire like that of 
Charlemagne,” and Franco-German influence on the continent 
of Europe would be secured for centuries. Herr Rechberg alleges 
that Marshal Foch approved of this scheme, and I have already 
enumerated some of the influential politicians and military men 
in France and Germany who have listened with some attention 
and presumably with some sympathy to Herr Rechberg’s plan. 
Similar ideas were put forward publicly as early as 1925 in 
L’Eclair. Particularly I have in mind the letter of October 2nd, 
1925. I have before me a curious collection of documents, but 
it is quite unnecessary to cite them; for although Herr Rechberg 
would apparently minimise the importance of his démarches, he 
cannot possibly deny the truth of anything I have written. 
I should add that there are perfunctory references to Great 
Britain, but there is no serious hope of bringing Great Britain 
into the proposed military coalition.—Yours, etc., 
Paris, SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 
November 26th. 


PORNOGRAPHY AND THE CENSORSHIP 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—You refer to Lord Brentford’s recent pamphlet as an 
exposition of the attitude of those who “ cultivate the very human 
desire to enforce their own ideas of morality upon their fellow 
men,” and one regrets to see that THE NEw STATESMAN and 
(apparently) Mr. Lawrence adopt the same attitude. For having 
approved Mr. Lawrence’s definition of pornography you cate- 
gorically assert that pornography should be suppressed. May one 
ask Why ? 

It is extremely important that some reasoned reply to this 
fundamental question should be attempted. If any adult citizen 
desires, for even the crudest motives, pornographic pictures or 
literature, on what grounds is the State justified in treating him 
as a criminal when he attempts to gratify his desire? Is it 
merely because THE New STATESMAN, Mr. Lawrence and Lord 
Brentford, for once in agreement, are all seeking to enforce their 
own ideas of morality upon their fellow men? 

Jewish tribal history records that there was a strong divine 
objection to onanistic practices, so perhaps we have here some 
lingering traces of religious intolerance. One might of course 
point out that modern psychological and medical opinion is more 
and more inclining to the view that not only are onanistic practices 
common to practically all normal people, but that they even play 
an important and necessary part in normal sexual development. 
But this rather sidetracks the discussion, which really turns on 
the vital question of personal liberty.—Yours, etc., 

BM/BHWC 
(A member of the British Society for the 
Study of Sex Psychology). 
London, W.C.1. 


[Our correspondent would not appear to have considered the 
subject very carefully. It is perfectly obvious that a line has got 
to be drawn somewhere. It is a question of enforcing not a code 
of morality, but a certain minimum standard of public decency. 
Suppose for example that the obscene picture postcards which 
may easily be bought more or less furtively in Paris or Berlin 
were to be exposed to the public view in a shop window in the 
Strand. Obviously the police would have to interfere to suppress 
what would amount to a public nuisance. Even BM/BHWC 
must admit that. Yet in admitting that he has admitted the 
principle of a police censorship. All that remains is the very diffi- 
cult question of how far that censorship should be carried. If the 
broad test of the “ public nuisance” were adopted, as it is in 
effect in France and Germany, we do not think the police would 
be likely to go far wrong. It would mean that the police would 
in practice never intervene save in accordance with a practically 
unanimous public opinion. If even only a few just and reputable 
men and women could be found to defend this book or that picture 
then there should be no question of suppression. But the ultimate 
power of suppression must always remain in any civilised com- 
munity.—Eb., N.S.] 





To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—You, too, have “* hit the nail on the head ” by recognising, 
as you do in your article this week on Pornography and the 
Censorship, that Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s pamphlet is a masterpiece, 
both of analysis and of exposition. All who realise the vital 


importance of sound morality must thank you for the service 





which you have thus, as on many previous occasions, rendered in 
the fight against the reign of what the “ old generation ” regard 
no doubt in all sincerity, as decency. The conspiracy of secrec : 
about the body and its functions, more especially about sex— 
ludicrous, were it not productive of inestimable harm—which js 
maintained in England, is chiefly responsible for the reputation 
of hypocrisy we have earned in more rational countries like 
Germany. Of recent years the conspiracy has shown signs of 
weakening; hence the efforts of Lord Brentford and all who 
belong spiritually to the “ old generation ” to bolster it up; but 
it is difficult to believe that they can succeed for long against the 
onslaught which Mr. D. H. Lawrence has just launched. 
Granby Villa, Bakewell, Yours, ete., 
Derbyshire. L. G. Doss. 
November 23rd. 


THE DEATH OF THE SHIP 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Belloc’s moving elegy (in Ture NEw STATESMAN of 
November 16th) on the death of his ship invites comparison, and 
contrast, with the famous ode of Catallus: Phaselus ille, quem 
videtis, hospites. ... But I should never have suspected Mr, 
Belloc of being so modern-minded, so “ hard-boiled,” as they say, 
as to let his old friend go to the knacker’s yard, to be “ dissolved 
into her original elements with hammer and wedge.” Surely 
the Pagan had a finer sentiment than the Catholic when he 
ordained that his old yacht should end her days in “ sequestered 
rest,” dedicate to the immortal sons of Leda. 

+ + « nune recondita 
Senet quiete seque dedicat tibi 
Gemelle Castor et gemelle Castoris. 
Yours, etce., 
STUART GILBERT. 


Paris, 
November 20th. 


EPICTETUS IN ENGLISH 


Srr,—Y. Y. in his human and delightful article ‘“‘ On not being 
a Philosopher” finds the imperturbability and indifference to 
possessions of Epictetus too hard a doctrine for this present 
world. Undoubtedly some of his maxims are difficult to swallow 
nowadays, but it may be pointed out that he had the advantage 
for a philosopher of being inured to hardship from youth upwards. 
He was a slave in the household of a military and bullying officer 
of Nero, not an Emperor like Marcus Aurelius, or a leading 
politician like Seneca. 

The Romans did not reach Ireland, but Stoicism, whether 
derived from Roman sources or not, is at the root of the English 
character; and it is remarkable how wide an impression Epictetus 
has made on the English of the past, apart from moralists like 
Addison and Johnson. A fashionable bluestocking, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, translated him before Elizabeth Carter did; 
Pepys quoted him more than once as a guide to conduct in his 
Diary ; Congreve praised him in the opening scene of Love for 
Love and used him in the preface to The Old Bachelor; Sterne 
put him on the title-page of Tristram Shandy; Macaulay and 
Walt Whitman carried him about to read; and O. Henry admired 
him in his stories, exclaiming, ‘“‘ I wonder, after all, if that old 
duffer wasn’t rather wise !” 

These are striking tributes from people whose primary business 
was not philosophy or morals. I have found no such references 
to Marcus Aurelius, who was more concerned with cosmic specu- 
lation. It is the homely quality of Epictetus, discussing, as 
Y. Y. says, ‘‘ how men should behave in the affairs of ordinary 
life,” which keeps his discourses vivid.—Yours, etc., 

Royal Societies Club, St. James’. VERNON RENDALL. 


THE GREAT LUMBWA REBELLION 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The Masai, Lumbwa and kindred peoples are, in the 
words of Joseph Thomson, “ splendid young savages—indeed, 
the most magnificent modelled men conceivable.” In the good 
old days, when they still owned the pastures of their ancestors, 
they kept themselves in form by indulging in sports which suited 
their “ savage” nature. They hunted; armed with spears only, 
they would slay the elephant, the buffalo, the lion. Real sport 
that. Organised in camps, one camp would challenge another, 
just to see which was the stronger, and they would fight it out 
before the eyes of admiring maidens. On such occasions a few 
were killed, but there was no bad feeling between them for that. 
The great national sport of the young bloods, corresponding to 
fox-hunting in England, was, however, cattle lifting. ; 

Bad times have come for the Masai. They lost most of their 
land, and that which was given in compensation by the pact 
with Sir Donald Stewart in 1904 “ for all times to come,” has 
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gone the same way. Thomson said that a Masai warrior *“* would 
part with everything he has rather than his spear”; but he 
had to part with that. And the white man has, quite naturally, 
ut an end to his favourite sport. But, as one might expect, 
old instincts survive and the smouldering fire will flare up now 
and then. This happened recently among the Lumbwa, a Masai 
people so tame that they have even taken to agriculture, despised 
by their kinsmen. In this tribe twelve bad, bad boys, probably 
stirred up by some tale of old told over the camp fire, went one 
day, armed with spears, to cast covetous looks at some Masai 
cattle just over the border, no doubt with evil intent. Of course, 
the Masai were quite capable of looking after themselves (what 
a life they used to lead the poor Lumbwa!); but a paternal 
Government had placed a policeman on the frontier to protect 
them. When this excellent and experienced man saw the 
Lumbwa, he shouted at them: ‘‘ Hey you! Get out of this!” 
or something to that effect. And the Lumbwa cleared out as 
quickly as they could. One would have thought that this would 
end the incident. It would have done so in Tanganyika, or 
Uganda, but not in Kenya. His Excellency the Governor rushed 
up in his motor to the spot, surveyed the situation with his 
Whitehall-trained eyes, and wrote a letter which made our flesh 
creep. The Empire was in danger. Kenya was in ferment, 
Africa was threatened with war and bloodshed. Something had to 
be done, and done quickly. And so it happened that the bad 
boys were brought before a magistrate, who, by a severe sentence, 
showed how fully the apprehensions of the Governor were 
justified. Ten of the twelve criminals were sentenced respectively 
to three or four years’ imprisonment and to a fine of £600 each. 
Six hundred pounds! At the local rate of wages this represents 
the earnings of a man for one hundred years ! 

May I suggest that, just for the sake of the white man’s 
reputation of fair play, justice in this case might have been 
tempered with sweet reasonableness, and that the guilty men 
might have been bound over and left to be dealt with by their 
ol-aunoni, the head of their group, who would have brought them 
to reason by a good thrashing which, no doubt, they deserved ? 
Is it too late to reconsider the matter ?—-Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.10. E. Torbay. 

November 27th. 


Miscellany 


THE THREE SISTERS 
Wet sivss I have occasion to write about Tchehov 


I always recommend an excellent book of 

criticism : Mr. Gerhardi’s Anton Chekov (Cobden- 
Sanderson). It deals with the whole of his work, but that 
part of it concerned with the dramatist ought to be read 
by everyone interested in modern drama. 

“How did he do it?”’ Mr. Gerhardi writes. ‘‘ Not by 
dispensing with plot, but by using a totally different kind 
of plot, the tissues of which, as in life, lie below the surface 
of events, and, unobtrusive, shape our destiny. Thus he 
all but overlooks the event-plot; more, he deliberately lets 
it be as casual as it is in real life. Before Chekov realism 
was no more than a convention. Realistic literature had 
begun to bear a closer resemblance to real life as it piled on 
more and more certain superficial irrelevancies characteristic 
of real life. . The object of realistic literature was 
obviously to resurrect the complete illusion of real life by 
means of things characteristic of real life, they forgot to 
make the plot characteristic of real life; so much so that 
Mr. Bennett once confessed that, so far as the story was 
concerned, the odds were against any novel happening in 
real life. Chekov saw that, and made his plots characteristic 
of real life by choosing for his themes stories which were 
not of the unlikely kind (because taken from real life and 
developed into ‘ stories’), but just as they would probably 
have happened if allowed to run their natural course in 
real life.” The Three Sisters is a prime example of this art. 
It is to my mind the best of all his plays. ~ 

And there are two other characteristics common to all 
his plays, most interesting to the critic of modern realistic 
drama, and from which much can be learnt. First of all—and 
here, too, I make use of the words of another critic, the late 


George Calderon, who translated as long ago as 1912 The 
Sea-Gull and The Cherry Orchard—the interest of Tchehov’s 
plays “is, so to speak, centrifugal instead of self-centred. 
. +. They seek, not so much to draw our minds inwards 
to the consideration of the events they represent, as to cast 
them outwards to the larger process of the world which 
those events illuminate; that the sentiments to be aroused 
by the doings and sufferings of the personages on his stage 
are not so much hope and fear for their individual fortunes 
as pity and amusement at the importance which they set 
on them, and consolation for their particular tragedies in 
the spectacle of the general comedy of Life in which they 
are all merged.” (I query the word “ consolation,” but 
let that pass.) Secondly, Tchehov solved, far better 
than his contemporaries, the problem of naturalistic 
dialogue, of preserving the triviality and broken rhythms of 
ordinary talk and still making every word significant of 
character, and those group relations and larger processes 
which George Calderon noted. It was easier, or perhaps it 
only seems easier now Tchehov has done it, for a Russian 
to write this kind of dialogue—the Russians speak more 
readily out of themselves than English men and women. 
Anyhow, he succeeded perfectly in doing for his own people 
what modern English dramatists have hitherto only 
approximately accomplished for us. Mr. Granville-Barker 
in his two last unacted plays, The Secret Life (1923) and 
His Majesty (1928), and in his rewritten but unacted version 
of Waste, has made far the most competent and successful 
attempt to write dialogue in this way. When The Secret 
Life was published I did not see what he was after—which 
was a revelation of the inner life through the medium of 
informal and casual talk such as Tchehov achieved. It is 
very difficult for the imagination to function while reading 
a play, and mine did not. 


Now the kind of acting which is absolutely essential in 


the case of such plays is acting which restores the unity of 
impression. The method of this dialogue is disjunctive; 
the underlying unity must therefore be made prominent, 
and this can be done only by keeping every actor and actress 
on the scene continuously and simultaneously acting. 
Mr. Komisarjevsky’s productions of Tchehov are beyond 
comparison successful because he insists upon this simul- 
taneity. The result is not confusing. The dramatist has 
put words into the mouths of each character so characteristic 
that there is no need for the rest to make a space either of 
silence or stillness round those who are speaking. The 
spectator loses himself completely in the scene before his 
eyes. At the Fortune Theatre I only regained consciousness 
of my own identity in between the acts. That is the test 
of a good production of a good play. 

The Three Sisters was first performed in London in the 
spring of 1920 by the Art Theatre Society: they made 
rather a hash of it. It was acted again at Barnes two years 
ago. This was a fine performance. Mr. Komisarjevsky 
produced it and several of the cast were the same as those 
acting now at the Fortune Theatre. The part of Solyony 
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is again taken there by Mr. Elliott Seabrooke (he is veryY 


good) and Mr. Daniel Roe again acts excellently the old 
army doctor. I recognised, too, Miss Margaret Swallow as 
Masha, Mr. Douglas Burbridge as Andrey and Mr. Ion 
Swinley as Vershinin. All these parts are wellacted. Ihave 
one fault, however, to find with Mr. Swinley. Vershinin is 
a one-speech character. Whenever he is moved he breaks 
out into an impassioned discourse about the glorious future 
for which the thwarted petty lives of the present generation 
are a preparation. It is largely through his liberal eloquence 
that he first touches the heart of Masha. But as time 
goes on something mechanical ought to creep into his delivery. 
His speech ought therefore to have been more fervid when 
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he was addressing a new audience, and his last repetition of 
it, when he is parting from Masha, would then by contrast 
have the flatness of a gramophone record; thus giving another 
turn to the ironic screw. Andrey is admirable in his seedy, 
lazy dilapidation which results from his disastrous marriage 
to the hard, vulgar, little upstart Natasha. I was not 
quite satisfied with Miss Margot Sieveking’s interpretation. 
She ought to have been more odiously self-assertive in 
contrast to the helpless refinement of “‘ the three sisters.” 
Yet one realised while watching those scenes between her 
and her sisters-in-law what a handicap magnanimous 
sensitiveness is in dealing with a sobbing, hectoring, 
managing vulgarian. Olga seemed to me perfect. There 
have been dramatists with a wider sweep and a stronger 
hand than Tchehov, but none has brought to the weighing 
of human character a more delicate sense of justice. 
Tchehov is the dramatist of good-byes; good-byes to 
hopes and ambitions, good-byes between lovers. Yet out 
of this conception of life, which might be thought 
‘* depressing,” Tchehov makes a work of art which moves 
us and exalts us like a beautiful piece of music. It is not 
in a mood of depression one leaves the theatre after seeing 
The Three Sisters. How true it is that a good play should 
be like a piece of music! For our reason it must have the 
logical coherence of fact, but for our emotions the sinuous 
unanalysable appeal of music. In and out, in and out, the 
theme of hope for the race and the theme of personal despair 
are interwoven one with the other. Each character is like 
a different instrument which leads and gives way alternately, 
sometimes playing alone, sometimes with others, the theme 
of the miseries of cultivated exiles, or the deeper one of 
the longing of youth; the dreamy, once gay Irena, the 
sober and steady Olga, the passionate Masha, half ashamed 
of her greedy clutch on happiness—vulgarising herself, she 
knows, but not caring for that. And what queer harsh 
notes proceed from that black pit of egotistic megalomania 
and ferocious diffidence, Solyony! Solyony thought himself 
a romantic Lermontov; nowadays he would pride himself 
on being a ruthless superman of the underworld. Plus ¢a 
change, plus c’est la méme chose. DESMOND MacCarrtuy. 


THE DEATH OF A SNAKE 


“Death and generation are both mysteries of nature, and somewhat 
resemble each other.”—Marcus Aurelius. 
RUISED by a heel he strove to die, 
In frantic spirals bored the air, 
Turned his pale belly upward to the sky 
In coitus with death: and here and there 
Scored in the dust quick ideographs of pain— 
These, that the wind removed, in memory remain. 
WiLuiaM PLoMER; 


RECENT SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


T the second of the Courtauld-Sargent concerts 
Bruckner’s Symphony No. 8 in C minor was 
performed, it is claimed, for the first time in 

London. The conductor was Otto Klemperer from Berlin 
and the performance was as good a one as an excellent 
conductor and three rehearsals with the London Symphony 
Orchestra could make it. In all essentials we heard 
Bruckner’s symphony to advantage because Mr. Otto 
Klemperer is one of the best conductors we have heard in 
London for many years. A proof of his quality as a 
musician, apart from his virtuosity, was given by the pure 
style in which he made the orchestra play the famous air 
in the Bach Suite No. 3 in D. I have never heard this air 


played before in England with such noble simplicity without 
any horrible sentimental nuancing. The impression the 
Bruckner symphony makes depends very much upon one’s 
age and upon one’s prejudices. If one dislikes all old- 
fashioned romantic music one may be ready to dismiss 
Bruckner as a follower of Schubert and Schumann, occupying 
a mid-way position between Brahms and Wagner. If 
one is more sensitive, if one is more musically developed, 
one will discern at once, on hearing this work alone, that 
Bruckner was no academic composer or prodigiously talented 
church organist stealing other people’s brains and manu- 
facturing large romantic constructions out of vague en- 
thusiasm and a retentive memory, but that his music springs 
from a genuine impulse and not from ambition or the need 
for acareer. He has a very personal style, and his utterance, 
though not of profound significance, is entirely his own, 
Although he was an admirer of Wagner and dedicated his 
third symphony to him in 1873, he does not write like 
Wagner, having a more refined style. His harmony is never 
so clogged and turgid as Wagner’s is and he has a quicker 
and smoother pulse, being able to develop his themes 
linearly or horizontally instead of vertically like the later 
Wagner or in oscillation like Brahms—who is very clever 
at ingenious cross-rhythms, side-stepping from one foot to 
another but rarely going forward. 

Allowing for many differences of style and temperament 
and for a later date, I think Bruckner’s music most resembles 
Mendelssohn’s; it is essentially simple music although, like 
Mendelssohn’s, it is full of ingenious devices and is of 
excellent craftsmanship. Bruckner even shows some of 
Mendelssohn’s gift for writing delicate and fantastic scherzos, 
for the scherzo of the C minor symphony is highly original 
and charming. Here I venture to utter a word of protest 
against the style of the programme notes written by Professor 
Doctor Ernst Decsey, which to my mind are more misleading 
than enlightening. Typical sentences are: ‘“ The first 
movement may be said to describe the inner struggles of 
Man ” (could anything be vaguer or more futile? For all 
we know the Herr Prof. Doctor may mean indigestion by 
his “‘ inner struggles ’’); the second movement “ expresses 
his unshaken fortitude ’’; the third movement “ indicates 
that he is finding his refuge with God ”; the fourth “ brings 
the climax—the overcoming of all difficulties, the attain- 
ment of his ideal.” Meaningless jargon of this sort should 
not be offered to an educated public. I should like to point 
out in contrast the admirable note written by Professor 
Edward J. Dent in the Royal Philharmonic Society’s last 
programme to the Tchaikovsky Sixth Symphony. 
This note is sympathetic and intelligent. I am slightly 
surprised to find no condescension and no malicious humour 
in it, for the Cambridge Professor has sometimes made one 
feel that his sympathies were rather narrow. This note, 
however, is excellent in tone and substance, and as an 
example of how programme notes ought to be written 
I will quote a few passages from it : 

Tchaikovsky stood somewhat apart from the rationalist group 
of Russian composers . . . although fairly well content to accept 
the classical form for his symphonies he was none the less much 
influenced by the musical style of Liszt and his devotion to Italian 
opera of the Bellini period gave him all the closer an affinity with 
him. The characteristic technical feature of all the romantics 
is the appoggiatura, the accented dissonant note falling to the note 
below it. The supreme example of the method is Tristan and 
Isolda, it first becomes conspicuous in Rossini and Weber; it 
permeates the whole output of Liszt. In every movement of the 
“Pathetic Symphony ” it is constantly to be observed. Another 
device very characteristic of Liszt is the recitative-like passage de- 
scending a long slow scale, generally entrusted to one of the lower 
wind instruments . . . the Lisztian descending scale recitative and 
Tchaikovsky’s characteristic slow rising scale are both used 
very emphatically in this (the last) movement and indeed produce 
a most impressive effect. The same can be said of Tchaikovsky's 


pedal devices—here subdominant, dominant and at the end a very 
long tonic pedal. 
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For lack of space I have left out all Professor Dent’s 
examples in musical notation and I have abbreviated his 
remarks just to give some idea of the general character of 
his programme analysis. I venture to assert that this is the 
type of programme note which is of most interest and use 
to musical audiences. 

At this Philharmonic concert we heard for the first time 
another foreign conductor new to London, Eugen Szenkar, a 
Hungarian, who has followed Otto Klemperer at the Cologne 
Opera House, and he made a very good impression. I have 
rarely heard the Mendelssohn Hebrides overture played 
with such precision and lightness of rhythm, and his rendering 
of the Haéry Janos suite by Kodaly was an example of what 
orchestral virtuosity can do with music of this sort, which 
might sound quite dull if played with less verve and humour. 
This is an admirable example of excellent light comic music. 
The fourth section, representing how Hary, the Hungarian 
Till Eulenspiegel, defeats Napoleon, is one of the best 
examples of musical caricature, the extended parody of the 
Marseillaise being really brilliant. 

Hearing these two conductors, Otto Klemperer and 
Eugen Szenkar, must once more have left every English 
musician envious of the musical organisation of Germany 
which produces musicians who make the best of our con- 
ductors seem so far behind them in solid musicianship and 
virtuosity that one can only compare the gulf between them 
to the gulf between the amateur and the _ professional 
billiard-player. I am told that at a recent rehearsal of one 
of our best orchestras a foreign conductor (not Mr. Klemperer 
nor Mr. Szenkar) laid down his baton and said: ‘“ Gentle- 
men, in a few weeks there is coming to London a first-rate 
orchestra, and I advise you all to go and hear it.”” He was 
referring to the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra which is 
coming here next week with Furtwangler. His remarks are 
absolutely justified. Our three principal London orchestras 
—the L.S.O., the Philharmonic and the B.B.C.—are all 
below the standard of the Berlin Philharmonic. But this 
is not because we do not possess good enough raw material. 
The material of an absolutely first-rate orchestra, if it does 
not already wholly exist in London, could be prepared, but 
I am doubtful—and I say this reluctantly and with full con- 
sideration—whether it ever will be prepared or whether a 
first-rate orchestra will ever be obtained here if its training 
is left entirely to any living English conductor. It was 
Furtwangler who made the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
the superb instrument it now is. But Furtwangler, who 
would be unique in England, is not unique in Germany. I 
have no doubt that Otto Klemperer—to name no other— 
is capable of training an orchestra to equal Furtwangler’s, 
and there may be others—Mr. Szenkar, for example. The 
fact is that the subsidised permanent opera-house is at the 
root of the high standard of German conducting and 
orchestral playing. 











A young European musician, if he is 
talented, gets a job at some famous opera-house—Munich, 
Hamburg, Cologne, Berlin, Stuttgart, Frankfurt, Dresden, 
ete., ete.—as one of the assistant conductors under some 
famous master, and there he acquires a solid technique such 
as no Englishman ever has the chance to acquire. Not 
until we have a National Opera House and municipal 
theatres in all our big cities shall we ever be able to produce 
conductors equal to the best foreign conductors. In the 
meantime, if we want to have one first-rate orchestra in 
London, then let the B.B.C. engage Mr. Klemperer or Mr. 
Szenkar for three years to train and conduct their symphony 
orchestra. But I fear neither Mr. Klemperer nor Mr. 
Szenkar would accept such a position when they have now 
in Berlin and Cologne such opportunities for producing all 
the classical operas and numbers of interesting modern 


operas, such as Hindemith’s Cardillac, Bartok’s Bluebeard, 
and Kodaly’s Hdri Janos, etc., ete. What can we offer a 
musician to compare with the rich musical life of such 
German cities as Berlin? Our principal hope for the future 
lies with the B.B.C. and a National Opera House. 

W. J. TURNER. 


FOR THE ATTENTION OF 
PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS 


E recently received for review from Messrs. Alston Rivers 

a little book which purported to be the authentic 

diary of a housemaid in high life. Its authenticity is 

vouched for in a foreword by the Countess of » who therein 

states that the girl has been in her service for three years, that 

she was with great difficulty persuaded to allow her old diaries to 

be published and that, apart from punctuation and a few minor 

details, the original MS. in copybooks is printed as it was 

written. 

Accompanying the book, we received a personal letter written 

and signed by one of the directors of the publishing firm. It ran 
as follows : 





Dear Sir, 

In sending you the accompanying copy of Pantry Pages may 
we call your attention to the Foreword by the Countess of ——. 
On pages 89 and 90 are references to Lord Balfour, Lord Oxford and 
Asquith and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 

Yours faithfully, 
Atston Rivers, Lrp. 
Atec S. Hices, Director. 
This letter on the face of it amounts to an implied assurance by 
the publishers—who, of course, know the truth—that the diary 
is a genuine diary, that the Countess of is a real person and 
that the book is published in all good faith. 

In point of fact, however, the book is merely a stupid and 
obvious fake. It could not take in the greenest reviewer or 
publisher’s reader. Its style and spelling alone show it to be the 
work of a clumsy faker (e.g., an intelligent housemaid who reads 
Shaw and Hardy and adores Barrie would not in writing drop 
all her final ‘“‘g’s”? and most of her initial ‘‘h’s,” and put 
apostrophes in their stead—whatever she might do in speaking). 
We turn to the pages to which Mr. Higgs directs our special 
attention, and there we find an account of a dinner party of forty 
people, including Balfour, Asquith, Churchill and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. The date of the entry in the “diary” is Saturday, 
November 26th, 1906. (Such a dinner party in London on a 
Saturday of all nights in the week!) Mr. Asquith is referred to 
as the Prime Minister and Mr Churchill’s wife is described as 
‘*real handsome.” In fact, November 26th, 1906, was not a 
Saturday, Mr. Asquith was not Prime Minister until 1908, and 
Mr. Churchill was not married until 1908. 

Now, it is impossible perhaps to condemn fake books altogether. 
We dislike them ourselves, and we think that their recent growth is 
much to be deplored. Still, they are usually pretty harmless and 
we suppose that they are profitable. But the fact which is not 
harmless and which, in our opinion, cannot be too severely 
condemned, is that a responsible member of any publishing firm 
should address to any Editor such a letter as we have quoted above. 
It seems to us an indecently dishonest action. 

In fairness to the memory of an honourable name we ought to 
mention that the publishers who at present describe themselves 
as ** Alston Rivers ’’ have acquired that name neither by succes- 
sion nor by purchase. They adopted it when it was derelict— 
so that there was no one to dispute their right to it in a court of 
law—for the sake of such goodwill as it might be supposed to 
have retained. 

The book itself is dull and utterly trivial. We think it worth 
while to mention it and to record this protest merely because we 
suppose that the Publishers’ Association does not possess any 
disciplinary powers adequate to prevent faking of this kind; and 
that publicity therefore is the only remedy. All reputable 
publishers will, of course, recognise at once the extreme 
impropriety of the letter which we have quoted; and the less 
reputable (we refer to a very tiny minority) may perhaps take 
warning and realise that if fakes are to deceive average editors and 
average reviewers, they must at least be good fakes; and that 
personal assurances on the part of a publisher will not turn abad 
one into a good one. 
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Casual Papers 


LA ROCHELLE 
A ROCHELLE differs from what may be called the 


‘* fossil towns ”’ of Europe in that the period which 
it fossilises appeals to few. The physical aspect 
of La Rochelle is not what the nineteenth-century tourist 
looked for when he sought the picturesque. It is not of 
the Middle Ages. It is not the model or mausoleum of any 
period of architecture with which the traveller was 
enamoured when travel began to be a search for antiquity. 
There are things very picturesque about it, and one or two 
things medieval; but the particular quality of La Rochelle 
is that it has been fixed as by a spell just at that moment 
in its history when it was most famous, just at that moment 
after which its importance to European society disappeared. 
Save that the walls have been pulled down (and a great 
pity it is to us that they should ever have been destroyed), 
it is a city of the first half of the seventeenth century; a city 
of the time when the violent religious quarrel in France and 
in Europe was as yet undecided, of the time when every 
town could stand a siege; of a time when even isolated castles 
still survived, and were only in process of disappearing 
before the artillery of the various princes and governments. 
La Rochelle is like an etching by Colot. There you have 
the towers of the Gothic planted here and there, the arcaded 
streets, the odd remnants of the Renaissance in corners, 
the steep slate roofs which are associated in the French 
mind with the name of Louis XIII. But the traveller filled 
with historical fiction (or, I suppose, to-day, with quasi- 
historical films) will not feel antiquity in La Rochelle. He 
will not recognise, as he will in Nuremburg, one period, or 
at Aiguesmortes another, or at Old Carcassonne another, or 
in the Place des Vosges in Paris yet another. 

That is the whole point of the place. Because it is really 
of one period, it does not seem to be of one period. At any 
moment of history, in any town which has not laid itself 
out for being a museum or a show, you have a mixture 
of the various ages, and over it all at any one moment 
the spirit of that moment. 

If you could halt the process of time, for instance, in 
Westminster to-day, and leave Westminster as it is for 
three hundred years more, the people of three hundred 
years hence would not say, “‘ This is of the Middle Ages,” 
though the Abbey is its principal building. They would 
not say, “‘ This is of the mid-Victorian false effort,” though 
the mid-Victorian false effort runs riot all around from the 
excessive bulk of the Houses of Parliament to the statues 
in Parliament Square, and to the more dignified imitation 
of Italian in the Government buildings. They would not 
say, “ This is of the seventeenth century,”’ though there they 
have before them two of the noblest and most characteristic 
examples of England in the seventeenth century, Whitehall 
and the admirable reproduction of Inigo Jones’s design (as 
I have been told it is) in the oval of the Education Office. 
They would not say it was Georgian, in spite of the Guildhall. 
No; the observer would say, if he were learned enough to 
know his business, “* Here is what a part of London looked 
like in the first half of the twentieth century.” 

Now that is exactly what you have in La Rochelle. 
La Rochelle is 1620-1650, left standing, caught, as it were, 
in the day when men only preserved medieval things 
because it was too expensive to pull them down, or because 
they still had some direct use; in the day when men 


destroyed the loveliest of the Gothic without scruple, mainly 
from religious hatreds; in the day when the most ponderous 
dull efforts of the false Renaissance were burdening Europe 
with unornamented stone. 

The degree in which La Rochelle is thus caught, like a 


samen 


fly in amber, presenting exactly this period and no other, is 
a degree, I think, unique. Let me give some examples of jt, 

The harbour is of the same size as it was when Denbigh 
tried to force his way in, when the envoys of Buckingham 
sailed between its towers to hearten the townsfolk, when 
the great siege starved them into surrender. It has silted 
a good deal deeper in mud than it was in those days (it 
does not pay anyone to dredge it, fer it has been superseded 
by new work along the coast). Perhaps the mud flats 
outside show a little higher above low tide than they did 
three hundred years ago (though I don’t think that here 
there is much difference). Otherwise it is the same place— 
the same narrow fairway going down with a racing ebb 
upon it between the shoals towards the open sea; the great 
mole which Richelieu had built to starve out the city and 
cut it off from succour is still apparent at low water ; his 
tower on it at the centre, and even the site of the principal 
royal work, “ Fort Louis,” can be traced on the present 
sports-ground—the line of its earthworks still remains. 

The gaunt Cathedral imposes the will of royalty upon its 
rebellious Huguenot town, as it did in the days when it 
rose upon the ruins of the medieval thing which the 
Huguenots had pulled down. 

Even Guiton is still there; Guiton the little, broad- 
shouldered, stocky man whose heroism should be legendary 
throughout Europe, and is perhaps sufficiently famous with 
a sufficient number to save his name for remote posterity. 
He was the genius of the defence. There mingled in his 
spirit the intense energy of the Calvinist offensive, the 
intense local patriotism of the merchant city. Guiton is, 
you may say, the very siege of La Rochelle itself: and his 
statue in front of the beautiful little Renaissance Town Hall 
is alive. It almost moves. You cannot forget the man 
when you have left it and walk about his streets. 

Providence, or the Daemon of History, has seen to it 
that this preservation of La Rochelle should continue, for 
there has been no temptation to increase or to improve the 
port, or to enlarge the boundaries of the city. Out upon 
the Atlantic, facing the Island of Rhé where Buckingham 
fought so well and failed, our time has created a vast new 
series of works, which are those of La Pallice. It is not 
yet completed; it is already formidable, though it still 
looks rather like a workshop than a town. There you may 
see the great docks for the submarines, and the repairing 
sheds, and the warehouses, springing up; and the big new 
sea wall, and the great sandy spaces allotted and rapidly 
filling with buildings. 

For the first time in my life, I think, I was grateful to 
modern ugliness, when I considered that it would be the 
salvation of La Rochelle. For unless La Pallice should 
grow eastward so much out of measure as to encroach on 
the old town, its neighbour, still separated from it by some 
miles, La Pallice will act as a screen for La Rochelle, or 
as a lightning conductor. The Atlantic liners which already 
touch there will have their hotels on the spot (perhaps they 
have one already), the modern port city will be completed 
and La Rochelle will be left in peace. So be it. 

I wish the French spirit would allow (which it will not) 
a religious census. After all, if it did, people would at once 
rebel against it, and it would be of no use. Let me rather 
say that I wish some power were present in the town to 
tell you how much of the old Huguenot spirit remains, and 
whether I am just or fanciful when I feel, as I do when 
I walk its mournful streets, the spirits of the great siege 
all around me. 

About the city inland lie the marshy flats which one is 
tempted to call eternal, even in the changing modern 
world—for who will ever build on such? The mournful 
empty horizons are the same, and the sea birds complaining. 

H. BE..oc. 
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Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


A Farewell to Arms. By Ernest Hemincway. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Young Man. By Sreruen Porrer. -Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Dudley and Gilderoy. By AtcerNon Buiackwoop. 
8s. 6d. 

Poet’s Pub. By Eric Linkiater. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

At various intervals since 1914 the novelists of the belligerent 
countries have been reproached for not writing adequate novels 
about the war or, more recently, for having written novels that 
are only too grimly adequate. But, when all is said and done, 
what do we mean by a war novel? When we ask that a writer 
shall in his story capture and present the meaning of the war, are 
we not as unreasonable as we should be if we demanded from 
him a story simply about life? If we want a description of the 
impression that war made on those who took part in it, surely 
the autobiographical form is best, the form in which the task of 
selection and modelling is accomplished by the mechanism of 
circumstances. If we want more, if we want that interplay of 
human fate and character which is generally supposed to be the 
proper material of the novel, then the war itself must recede into 
the background. It may indeed be as vivid as the author can 
make it but in due subordination. Anything else is not fiction 
but reminiscence, good or bad—or perhaps it would be better to 
call it descriptive reporting. And the attempt to mix descriptive 
reporting with a significant story of human beings is bound in the 
long run to fail : it involves a confusion of aim and an uncomfort- 
able alternation between two quite different planes of feeling. 

Judged from this point of view, All Quiet on the Western Front 
is successful as reporting and The Case of Sergeant Grischa is a 
magnificent failure, and A Farewell to Arms is a better novel than 
either of them. There is, I think, something significant in the 
way in which, towards the end of the book, the two principal 
characters simply emerge from the war, as they might come up 
out of the water after swimming, and live out the rest of their 
story far from its alarms, without giving a thought to it. Yet the 
war does play its proper part in the strange affair of the young 
American, Henry, and the English nurse, Catherine Barkley. 
It is both a background and an atmosphere, a hot exciting atmo- 
sphere in which personal relationships are developed as they would 
not be otherwise. 

The incidental descriptions are frequently admirable and some 
of them can challenge comparison with any in books not so pure 
in form as this. I was at first inclined to think that the narrative 
of the Caporetto retreat rather “ stuck out” of the novel into 
the plane of reporting. But it finally justifies itself, since it is 
Henry’s encounter with the Italian battle-police at the end of it 
which absolves him from his loyalty and sends him, at no matter 
what risk, out of the war. It is perhaps all the more remarkable 
that it should so fall into its place in the scheme since, as reporting, 
it not only rises to a very high level, but also displays a considerable 
degree of personal bitterness, as when he says of the battle-police 
that they had “‘ all the efficiency, coldness and command of them- 
selves of Italians who are firing and are not being fired on ”’ and 
“that beautiful detachment and devotion to stern justice of men 
dealing in death without being in any danger of it.” 

These observations are of peculiar interest with regard to 
other episodes in Italian history besides Caporetto, but they 
deflect only for a second Mr. Hemingway’s aesthetic line. His 
tale is not about racial characteristics or their manifestation in 
war, but about human individuals, Henry and Catherine and 
their associates, and it is a convincing and a moving tale. Mr. 
Hemingway does not indulge in even as much explanation of 
motive as might be justified by the method of first-person 
narration. He presents the fact and the reader believes him. 
Henry makes love, casually, almost as by reflex action, to an 
English nurse, who is still cherishing the memory of a lover 
killed on the Somme. She resists, abruptly yields, and instantly 
assumes that they are really in love with one another. He, 
taken aback at first, decides to accept it as one of the inciden- 
tals of war, but, after a wound and a period of separation from 
her, finds himself as much in love as she. 

I have seen the epithet ‘‘ coarse’ applied to Mr. Hemingway’s 
treatment of his theme, but it seems to me extraordinarily out 
of place. He indicates with unusual delicacy, in phrases not 
reticent indeed but by no means elaborated, how a real and 


Benn. 


worthy companionship grew up between these two out of the 
practice of the mutual pleasures of the body. I find it hard to 
think of any recent novel in which the effect of the sexual act 
on the whole lives of two normally healthy persons has been 
described so fully, yet so tersely, with so little exaggeration, so 
little gloating. Mr. Hemingway makes his reader live for a little 
while the life of Catherine and Henry and find in it as much as 
they did, which is something worth finding. With a deceptively 
dry style, he gets a great deal on to the page. His minor charac- 
ters, the figures in the middle distance, so to speak, Henry’s 
friend, the surgeon, Rinaldi, and the priest, and Catherine’s 
friend, the nurse, Ferguson, are warmingly vivid. This is a 
novel with many good qualities, which are all (a rather more 
unusual thing) directed to the same end. To make one phrase 
of it, Mr. Hemingway communicates his experience whole and 
unimpaired. 

The difficulty with Mr. Potter’s book is to determine what 
experience he wants to communicate. His hero, David Voce, is 
a young man who earns his living by giving lectures on literature 
and busies himself in wondering now what appearance he presents 
to others, now what appearance he ought to present to himself. 
The upshot is something so fantastic that one cannot do otherwise 
than piously marvel that it should be at the same time so unusually 
dull. Voce (not, by the way, the Nottinghamshire left-hander, 
who is at any rate effective) can perhaps be best described as an 
egoist who is bored with himself. And quite rightly, since there 
is nothing interesting in himself to occupy his mind. This, it 
seems to me, is the only point Mr. Potter has to make. But was 
it really worth the appalling sum of more than 300 pages? I am 
driven to conclude that Mr. Potter had sworn to write a novel of 
normal length and did so in spite of the handicap of having nothing 
to write about. Here is a characteristic moment in the life of 
Mr. Potter’s hero: 


Getting ready to go, he thought about the engineer, and wondered 
what it was he so disliked about him. But for this dislike he might 
have kept on asking questions. He was neat, perhaps that was it. 
His neat features and his neat mackintosh. But then his yawns 
and his way of talking were untidy. Because the two did not fit, 
Voce impatiently stopped thinking about him and concentrated his 
attention on getting his things ready. 


Voce himself was untidy, and liked to get into the centre of a nest 
of papers and débris as if they were bedclothes; but there were 
moments when he felt he had to strap everything up and get straight. 
On his walking tours he liked to fling his things about the room the 
night before, but he liked to have all these things packed up before 
breakfast. Now he gleaned all his small luggage, such as handker- 
chief and safety-razor strop, from the ruins of his bedclothes, and 
bound up his pack before breakfast so that it was finished off like 
a plum. Then he walked light downstairs and across the hall to the 
breakfast-room, his boots making easy work of the passages, ate 
his breakfast, paid his bill, left a tip of two silver coins, and off, 
smacking his feet along the pavement. 

One phrase in this raucous passage is worthy of comment. 
What does Mr. Potter mean by “a tip of two silver coins” ? 
It might be almost anything between sixpence and five shillings. 
A specification of the precise amount might throw some light upon 
the character of Voce. The phrase Mr. Potter uses suggests only 
an unwillingness to come too close to facts lest the available 
facts prove insufficient. He does not mean anything in particular, 
but he goes on hoping that phrases will somehow mean something 
for him. He shows so much talent for the analysis of detail that 
it is evident he might write something good if ever he became 
capable of seeing the significance of the detail of everyday which, 
surely, surrounds him as it surrounds everyone else. 

I feel ashamed for the whole fraternity of critics (including 
myself) because we have not taken enough notice of Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood’s Dudley and Gilderoy. It has been staring us in the 
face for two months and not one of us (so far as I know) has 
said that it succeeds in an unusual attempt. It describes the 
brief adventure of a parrot, an old, aristocratic and very wise 
parrot, and a cat, a common but astute and loyal-minded cat, 
who together leave the dull routine of a country house to seek 
some kind of fulfilment in the wider world. Mr. Blackwood 
manages a very delicate balance between pure fantasy and what 
must be described as realism. The parrot has a wide repertory 
of remarks, some of them in Latin, some of them in the language 
of: \vilors, but Mr. Blackwood does not too often allow them to 
be appropriate to the occasion. Nor does he shape either of his 
creatures upon an anthropomorphic plan. His enterprise takes 
him far into what he supposes to be the minds of the parrot and 
the cat, but they remain parrot and cat, do not become miniature 


human beings dressed up in feathers and fur. There is nothing 
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more amusing and at the same time more convincing than Dudley’s 
intermittent recollection that Gilderoy belongs to a race accus- 
tomed to eat birds, coloured by his earnest desire not to offend 
Gilderoy by any overt suspicion. We hear often of “ happy 
families ’’ composed of two or more specimens of usually hostile 
races : Mr. Blackwood does, however, distantly and tentatively, 
suggest a picture of the terms on which they must live. He also 
makes Dudley a symbol without robbing him of parrot-hood. 
He also imagines a number of situations calculated to make readers 
as simple-minded as I laugh aloud. This is an unusual book and 
I heartily recommend it to all who feel themselves, however 
slightly, inclined in its favour by my description of it. 

Poet's Pub is Mr. Linklater’s second novel, and he has not written 
a novel yet. Flecker said of The King of Alsander “ Here is a 
tale of romance—a tale such as only a Poet can write for you,” 
and something of the sort might be said of Mr. Linklater’s book, 
with only the substitution of ‘‘ would” for “can.” This author 
is a poet and, from the technical point of view, it is generally 
easier to be a poet than to be a novelist. The poet occupies himself 
only with the high lights, the novelist has to see that the con- 
necting passages are no less convincing. Mr. Linklater’s high 
lights are admirable, but his story creaks more than a little in 


its joints. E.S. 
THE DARDANELLES 
Gallipoli Memories. By Compron MacKenzie. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


Another war book! But since it is written by Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie it is possible—indeed a good deal more than possible— 
to read it. Mr. Mackenzie went out to Gallipoli, or rather to the 
G.H.Q. at Imbros, almost at the beginning of the Dardanelles 
campaign, and he stayed there till the end. After that he was in 
Athens at the head of the Intelligence service, but that is to 
be described in a later volume. This book concerns only Gallipoli. 

With his powers of vivid and truly accurate description Mr, 
Mackenzie takes his readers well behind the scenes. We feel 
that he gives us not all that happened at headquarters, but the 
whole atmosphere of headquarters and all that really mattered. 
His picture indeed is so fundamentally accurate that we are not 
obliged, unless we choose, to share his own great admiration for the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Ian Hamilton. If we had no knowledge 
of the facts but what he gives us here, we might still form an 
opinion different from his. There is no doubt that G.H.Q. was 
sadly hampered by the attitude of the Home Government, which 
would not or could not realise the difficulties of the campaign. 
Yet in the end, enough troops were sent out to have captured the 
Peninsula, if they had been well led at Suvla. And for the fact 
that they were not, who but the Commander-in-Chief can be held 
responsible? He knew that Lord Kitchener regarded the 
campaign as a side-show, and, as Mr. Mackenzie himself states, 
‘* rather than hurt Lord Kitchener’s feelings, he (Sir Ian) was 
inclined to acquiesce.” That was the whole trouble; Sir Ian 
was always “inclined to acquiesce.” He acquiesced even in 
Kitchener’s choice (made solely on grounds of seniority) of the 
General who was to lead the Suvla attack. The General himself 
knew that he was not the man for that job and sought to get out 
of it. Sir Ian knew that too, yet he did not consider the advis- 
ability of being on the spot himself. He merely “ acquiesced ”’ 
in Kitchener’s far-away decision. If he (or any other competent 
General) had been on the spot the Battle of Suvla would almost 
certainly have been a great victory instead of a final British 
defeat at the hands of von Sanders and the Turks, and Sir Ian’s 
reputation would not have suffered what it has suffered. One of 
Mr. Mackenzie’s most terrible and telling passages is his descrip- 
tion of headquarters during the long wait for news from Suvla. 
Why did they wait fornews? Why were they not in closer touch ? 
It was a blundering business from first to last. 

It is not necessary to rake these old questions up again now. For 
history is history, and they have become history. But it is hard 
not to ask upon what grounds Mr. Mackenzie—and we suppose 
Sir Ian’s G.H.Q. in general—can have imagined that 

there is no doubt that with more guns, or even with more 

ammunition for the guns we had, we should have swept up the Penin- 

sula, and equally little doubt that, if we had achieved such a sweeping 
advance, the war could have been, and probably would have been, 

over by the end of 1915. 

The first proposition we may well accept, but for the second 
we can see no solid grounds whatsoever. To have captured 
Constantinople would certainly have been of enormous value. 





It would have put the Turks out of the war—perhaps—and would 
certainly have kept the Bulgarians out ; it would also have enabled 
us more easily to supply the Russians with such ammunition as 
we could spare. But would that have made so very much 
difference? We had less than no ammunition to spare in 1915, 
and we certainly could not have sent any great army up through 
the Balkans to take Germany in the flank, for, apart from all 
questions of neutral territory, we had not the men. Roumania 
might perhaps have come in sooner—and been crushed sooner, 
But we cannot imagine any circumstances arising out of the fall] 
of Constantinople which would have given us victory in 1915 or 
even in 1916. 

But these hypothetical arguments are not really worth pursuing, 
Here at any rate we are concerned chiefly with the merits of a book 
which in our opinion is a very good book indeed. Mr. Mackenzie's 
intense interest in all that he saw and did, coloured by his deep 
romantic feeling for the isles of Greece and the scenes of the ancient 
Iliad, and yet disciplined as it were by his enforced understanding 
of the details of a great modern tragedy, has produced a book 
which is as affecting as it is enlightening. It may be read from 
either point of view: as a tragic romance or as an accurate and 
unemotional account of what actually happened at G.H.Q, 

There is one really delightful passage which must be quoted. 
There are many more of course which had we space we should 
like to quote, especially some which describe the author's 
experiences in the trenches and on the trench-parapets of the 
Peninsula itself. But this passage is irresistible. The author 
had finished the writing of his Guy and Pauline only just before 
he got his commission. The proofs of it reached him at Imbros. 


The arrival of the proofs of Guy and Pauline provided some 
amusement, and if ever a book of mine deserved to escape the 
reproach of a single misprint that one did. Intruding commas were 
dealt with as ruthlessly as the flies; there was not an epithet that 
did not face the verdict of a dozen critical if always kindly com- 
mentators before it was allowed to remain. I remember Val 
Braithwaite’s being much concerned to find Guy addressing Pauline 
as ‘“‘my burning rose,” which he found exaggerated. He spoke to 
Guy Dawnay about it, and suggested that he should tactfully 
propose the elimination of this apostrophe. We had a long discussion 
over it, in which, while I admitted that Val himself would never be 
likely to address a young woman so floridly, I held fast to my opinion 
that Guy would. 

‘** Not Guy Dawnay?” Val exclaimed in horror. 

“No, no, not Guy Dawnay, of course. But this fellow I’m writing 
about is supposed to be half off his head with love.” 

**My god, I should think he was,” Val agreed warmly. “ Of 
course, I don’t know anything about writing or that sort of thing, 
but ‘my burning rose’... well, I think it sounds idiotic. You 
mustn’t be offended, old thing. But suppose I suddenly sang out 
to a girl, ‘my burning rose’? Damn it, she’d think I was blotto. 
I mean to say, making allowances for this chap Guy and all that, 
I think ‘ my burning rose ’ is going a bit too far.” 

** Yes, but he wasn’t at Winchester, Val.” 

“* Where was he?” 

“TI think he was at Westminster and Balliol.” 

‘** Well, of course, you know best, I suppose. But if I’d written 
this book I should take out all this about ‘ my burning rose.’ I mean 
to say, as soon as I read he said that, it prejudiced me against him. 
Well, look here, did you ever call a girl a burning rose? ” 

‘** No, I don’t suppose I ever did.” 

“* There you are!” 

** Yes, but the point is that Guy and Pauline are walking about 
in a crimson sunset.” 

** Well, what of it? That’s no excuse for this chap making an ass 
of himself like that.” 

“Wait a minute. If I were very much in love with a girl and 
I saw her cheeks flushed, and I was trying to express some of 
ss 

But Val shook his head gravely. 

‘** I don’t think you’d call her a burning rose.” 

The tide ran strongly against “ my burning rose ”’ for a while at 
G.H.Q.; but I won Aspinall over to my side, and in the end the 
expression was allowed to pass as just admissible in the circum- 
stances, with a strong recommendation that Guy must never say 
such a thing again. 

This delightful passage illustrates both the style and the temper 
of Mr. Mackenzie’s book. He did his job to the satisfaction 
of his colleagues and of his superiors, but at bottom he was an 
onlooker, angrily interested sometimes, but still an onlooker. 

Upon how well written his book is we need hardly dwell. After 
other recent ‘* war-books,” German, French, and English, it comes 
with all the refreshingly sincere qualities of work that is written 
by a really good writer. All Quiet on the Western Front may oF 
may not deserve its immense réclame, but its sincerity is not above 
suspicion. One feels ‘* Well, perhaps he felt that at the time, 
but perhaps he only thought of it afterwards when he wanted to 
make a ‘ literary’ picture of his experiences.”” Mr. Mackenzie's 


sincerity, on the other hand, is patent and altogether above 
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suspicion. He might be quoting from his own day-to-day diary, 
if he had kept such a thing. It is not a particularly sensational 
pook, but it is an extremely readable book and, what is more, 
thoroughly deserves a high place among those authentic documents 
of the war upon which the historian of the future will found his 
judgment. 


THE TRUE GOSPEL OF 
GASTRONOMY 


The Art of Good Living. 
%s. 6d. 


Mr. André Simon has written a book worthy to stand side-by- 
side on the bookshelf with Professor Saintsbury’s Notes on a 
Cellar Book and Mr. C. W. Berry’s Viniana. To the delicate 
sensibility of the true gastronome Mr. Simon adds the professional 
virtuosity of a master craftsman and the propagandist enthusiasm 
of a man who—for a favoured few, at any rate—inculcates the 
art of good living not only by precept but from time to time 
by the most delightful of practical demonstrations. Mr. Simon 
preaches the true gospel, that the art of good eating and good 
drinking is a very large part of the art of living. In a very 
rough way this is widely understood. We all know for example 
that if you mix whisky with champagne your stomach will go 
to the devil and you will soon follow it. And some of us know 
that to drink claret with, let us say, a chocolate soufflé is to invite 
all sorts of internal troubles. But in general our knowledge is 
mostly of the negative sort; all we know on the positive side is 
that if by some accident of fortune we enjoy a particularly good 
dinner with all the right dishes and the right wines, the sense 
of unusual well-being which follows lasts at least until the time 
comes to dine again. It is with this positive side that Mr. 
Simon is mostly concerned. His gospel, though he never quite 
so phrases it, is that harmonies of the palate are the true guide 
to the harmonies of the body and thus to the harmonies of the 
soul. ‘In all times,’’ he writes, 


By AnprE L. Simon. Constable. 


and in all nations we find the praises of wine sung by the poets 
and we find also wine more highly valued as men become more 
civilised. And how could it be otherwise since Wine is harmony ? 
What tonality, what modulations, what a melody there is for the 
connoisseur in a glass of brilliant wine, fragrant with the subdued 
perfume of verbena and violets, as softly it flows downward upon 
its last journey, lightly touching the chords of the palate! Of 
course it is quite possible to live—to live a long and virtuous life— 
without ever having tasted a glass of wine, looked at a picture, or 
heard a note of music. But what a life! 

Mr. Simon, however, is inclined to be an optimist. He 
recognises the tremendous damage done to the whole “art of 
good living’ by the great war, though the worst of the damage 
was done he thinks just after the war. The immense army of 
the nouveaux riches war-profiteers began it. ‘* They descended 
upon the hotels and restaurants ready and willing to pay the 
price of fresh cream for milk and the price of champagne for any 
well-advertised gas and sugar in a bottle.’ The soldiers returning 
from the unbalancing strain of war completed the evil work 
and inaugurated the age of cocktails and jazz. But that hectic 
age Mr. Simon is convinced is rapidly passing away. The young 
generation, which knew not the war, is beginning to realise that 
jazz and cocktails do not comprise the whole art of happiness 
and good living, and are asking for ‘“‘ something that is better 
balanced, more harmonious, more artistic” and more ultimately 
satisfactory. We hope he is right and we rather think he is. 

Mr. Simon is certainly a very wise mentor. He writes of 
superlative wines and superlative cooking, but he adds : 

The best restaurant in the world is the one where they know 
you best. You will not always get there exactly what you had 
meant to order, but you will always have what happens to be best. 
The mattre @hotel has a difficult task : his first duty is to please all 
customers, but . . . he is there to help customers make up their 
mind to choose what the chef in the kitchen wishes to send in. 
Of course if he knows you and knows that you appreciate not only 
what is good but what is best he and the chef in the kitchen will be 
quite happy to give you what happens at the moment to be in 
the most perfect condition . . . it is quite fair that your loyalty 
to the house should receive recognition and some slight reward. 

In short, find a good restaurant and then stick to it. Those who 
are for ever wandering round, seeking new places for the sake of 
novelty, will never, except by chance, get the best food. The 
friendship of the chef is worth more than rubies—or five-pound 
notes ! There is also, as Mr. Simon suggests, much to be said 
for dining in an atmosphere to which you are pleasantly 


accustomed and where you are always welcome rather than as 
a stranger in a strange land, however much richer there the choice 
of wines and dishes may be. The small restaurant cannot offer 
you the wine lists of the Trocadero or Frascati—‘ two of the 
finest wine lists one may hope to find anywhere in the world ” 
-— but in the long run for the habitual diner-out the small 
restaurant is best. 

We cannot follow Mr. Simon through his scientifically lyrical 
account of the wines of Western Europe, of which he probably 
knows as much as any man living, for we must find space to refer 
to his long and elevating chapter on food. Mr. Simon deals with 
food of course primarily as an adjunct to wine, but he has never- 
theless a most delicate appreciation of it and a very extensive 
knowledge. As a sporting bet we would back him even against 
Mr. Boulestin. He begins with a very interesting discourse on 
hors @euvres, their origin and their true gastronomic purpose. 
It was the Romans who first had the idea. They found that if 
they coated their stomachs at the beginning of a meal with about 
a tablespoonful of olive oil, they could drink a great deal of wine 
without evil results, either immediate or postponed. The Chinese, 
however, improved on this rather crude prophylactic expedient 
and began with oily morsels instead of with oil. But even to-day 
Mr. Simon maintains it is the accompanying oil or butter that is 
the true raison @étre of the hors d’wuvres. The perfect hors 
@euvres are well buttered toast or pastry covered with caviar, 
or smoked salmon, or foie gras, or sardines or herrings in plenty 
of oil, or prawns or shredded lobster with mayonnaise sauce, or 
oily vegetable salads. At least two popular hors d’ceuvres, Mr. 
Simon declares, are excellent but ‘“ not orthodox,” namely, 
oysters and canteloup melon. The first he admits cannot be 
condemned even though oil-less, but he doubts whether cantaloup 
is in any case “ a wise beginning.” As for soup, it should be piping 
hot and should replace, never follow, hors d’@uvres. 

Fish should never be “fishy.” If good wine is to be drunk, 
cod, herring and even mackerel should be absolutely barred (we 
rather question the ban on fresh mackerel). As for Bouillabaise, 
it is “fatal to all wines.” With red wine chicken ‘‘ does not 
quarrel,’ but “‘ red wines are at their best with butcher’s meat and 
game.” Ducks may be good, but turkey, goose, guinea fowl, and 





PRESENTS FOR YOUR 
PARTICULAR FRIENDS 


at the Sign of the Fourposter 


You should choose your Christmas presents this year 
under the Jade and Silver Tree at Heal’s. That advice 
is twice blessed. It blesses those that give, because the 
gifts are conveniently grouped and choice is happy and 
easy; and those that receive, because everything 
bought at Heal’s has character and charm and worth. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 
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pigeon, ‘‘ one should be content to meet occasionally at some 
friend’s dinner table.” Beef is the finest meat available in 
England, veal in France. Pork is good on occasions but should 
be accompanied only by “ large draughts of ale’: except in the 
form of ham it should never be ‘“ introduced into polite gastro- 
nomic society.’ Vegetables are dealt with at length. They are 
mostly approved, but cabbages, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, 
turnips, seakale and carrots ‘“‘ might very well be dispensed 
with from a wine connoisseur’s point of view.’ They should be 
eaten if at all “‘ with plenty of cool lager beer.” The final sentence 
of the section on vegetables is ‘‘ Truffles, of course, are not a 
vegetable; they are a miracle.” Best of all, however, we like 
Mr. Simon’s list of the different wines to be drunk with different 
fruits. With peaches Champagne, with nectarines Yquem, 
with apples Sherry, with pineapples Orvieto, and so on; finally 
with raspberries Saumur, and with strawberries Cream! 
** Oranges, tangerines and above all grape fruit, are fatal to the 
appreciation of wine,” as also are pears; but grapes are always 
safe. 

There follow some most valuable appendices, including ‘‘ A 
Gastronomic Vocabulary” in which all the words commonly 
to be found on restaurant menus are defined and explained— 
** Colbert,” ‘* Béarnaise,”’ ‘‘ En Chemise ”’ (i.e., undressed), ** a la 
Nantaise,” “‘ Paysanne,’’ and soon. (We may note that “ haggis” 
is defined merely as ‘‘a mess”), Then there is a dictionary of 
the wines of all the world, a classified list of the best-known wine- 
producing parishes, chateaux and estates of France and of the 
Rhine, and finally a glossary of the more important technical 
terms commonly employed in connection with the growth, produc- 
tion and care of wines. Mr. Simon leaves us deeply in his debt. 
We know that he is a great authority and we welcome his sane 
gospel of good cheer and health, but “ great authorities” very 
rarely write as well and as charmingly as he does. He might, 
however, wisely have dispensed with both the frontispiece and 
the contributed preface. 


RUSSIAN SHORT 


Great Russian Short Stories. 
Benn. 8s. 6d. 

Prose anthologies are rarely satisfactory to the critic. They 
contain too much that is familiar, or ‘* characteristic’ of an 
author or period, too many prize passages spoilt by repetition ; 
and their juxtaposition—so attractive to students for its con- 
venience and to the general public for its display—is likely 
rather to jar and annoy. There is much to be said, theoretically, 
in favour of even the most sweeping ‘‘ omnibus ”’ selection ; 
but in practice the disadvantages are more obvious. The 
anthology of English prose is never the “ good introduction to 
the subject ’’ which publishers claim; Great Short Stories of the 
World, with bits from the Bible and Balzac and Poe, was one 
of the least companionable books ever compiled. The only 
books of the kind which really succeed are selections from a single 
author (Ruskin has been rather well done in this way) or from a 
group of writers who have much in common. Russian prose 
literature offers unique opportunities to an English anthologist : 
there is a mass of good material, confined to a period of a hundred 
years and uncomplicated by cross-currents or reactions; further, 
the subject of nearly all Russian writers is Russia, and even 
where a foreign influence can be detected (such as Byron’s influence 
on Lermontov), it is peculiarly acclimatised. Any selection of 
Russian stories is bound to have, for a Western reader at least, 
a certain consistency. It only remains for the anthologist to 
make his choice as wide and representative as possible, and to 
arrange the stories in chronological order. Even the division 
into periods, “ classical,” ** development ”’ and “ revolutionary,” 
can be dispensed with. 

Mr. Stephen Graham contributes a short preface to his 
selection of Great Russian Short Stories in which he mentions 
the authors—a surprising number—who are translated here for 
the first time into English. The reader who wants some account 
of them should turn to the short histories of Russian literature 
written by Prince Mirsky and Mr. Maurice Baring. Probably 
Mr. Graham was wise in not interpolating biographical tit-bits 
himself, because such information is usually irrelevant to the 
one or two stories that follow, and only puts off a number of 
readers. He was right, too, in taking for granted that most 
people had read Turgenev, Tolstoy, Tchehov and Dostoievsky, 
and in giving rather less space to these than to other authors 


STORIES 


Edited by STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


et ee 


not known in England. His selection is remarkably wide and 
varied. The work of twenty-nine authors is included, and these 
stories have a uniform excellence which it would be difficult or 
impossible to match in a similar collection of, say, French or 
English stories. Two faults may be mentioned. The transla. 
tions, though mostly good, are not in all cases the best avail. 
able; Mrs. Garnett’s name appears only twice on the list; in 
several stories the use of “thou” and “thee” is insisted on 
when it is quite unnecessary, and reads as stiffly as William 
Archer’s translations of Ibsen. The second fault is one of 
omission: no example of Lermontov’s prose is given at all. 
Any of the five stories of 4 Hero of Our Time could have been 
chosen—preferably ‘‘ The Princess” (one of the most exquisite 
romantic stories ever written) and ‘‘ Taman ”’ or “ The Fatalist.” 

One turns eagerly to the stories “* printed here for the first 
time in England,” with an appetite already whetted by Mr, 
Graham : 

Among these may be specially mentioned Kuprin’s superb study 

** Psyche.” The popularity of Chekhov has somewhat obscured the 

genius of Kuprin. Comparisons are odious, but if all Kuprin were 

translated and put before the English reading public as Chekhov's 
work has been, it would probably be agreed that it was at least as 
good, and probably more interesting nowadays. 

Even to the casual eye there is something dangerously suspicious 
about that antithesis of ‘‘ popularity’? and ‘‘ genius.” Mr, 
Graham produces four stories by Kuprin in support of his praise. 
** Psyche,” a variation on the theme of Galatea, in which a 
sculptor who is going mad imagines that his figure of Psyche 
comes to life, is certainly a remarkable story, but not quite a 
masterpiece. Of the other three, one has the farcical situation 
of the lecturer who has invented a flogging machine being trapped 
by it on the platform himself (not as funny as many of Tchehoy’s 
early tales, and entirely lacking in Tchehov’s humorous observa- 
tion of people). ‘* The Song and the Dance” is a sketch of a 
group of students in a strange out-of-the-way village at Christmas, 
who realise at the end of the evening that they are not a part of 
the festivity—a charming, sensitive little scene. The fourth 
story, ‘‘ Tempting Providence,” again suggests Tchehov—and 
how much better Tchehov would have done it. Of course, it is 
impossible to judge the merit of Kuprin’s work by these four 
stories, and certainly they compare well with the three Tchehov 
stories (not very well chosen) which are included in this selection. 
One must wait till some volumes of Kuprin’s stories are translated 
into English. 

The book ends with a number of stories written since the 
Revolution. It will be a surprise to most English readers, who 
have only read the over-rated work of one or two Soviet writers 
like Babel, to find how little change the Revolution has made in 
many Russian writers. The background has become rather more 
dilapidated ; the streets of Moscow are full of pot-holes ; there are 
not the same jaunty references to the Nevsky Prospect. But 
most of these writers, whether Communists or exiles living in 
Paris, are writing very much the same sort of stories, very much 
in the old way. Bunin’s “ Sunstroke” and Kataev’s “ Things,” 
two delightful incidents, might have been written in the time of 
Tchehov or even Turgenev. In“ Sunstroke”’ the lieutenant leans 
on the rail of the river steamer whispering to his pretty unknown 
companion while the lights on the shore slide by; they leave the 
boat at some strange quay, drive through the empty streets to the 
hotel; and in the morning she goes away, without ever telling her 
name (‘‘ I give you my word of honour that I am not in the least 
what you think I am”), back to her husband and her three 
children who are expecting her. The most interesting “ revo- 
lutionary ”’ story here is Pantelimon Romanov’s “ Without Cherry 
Blossom,” a frank rather pathetic statement of the new relations 
between men and women students at a university. It depends 
for its effect on a girl’s reluctance to give up old romantic 
standards—the ‘* cherry-blossom ”’ her lover can do without. 





MEDIAVAL LYRICS 


Medizeval Latin Lyrics. 

Miss Waddell is known as the author of a fascinating work, 
The Wandering Scholars, which appeared a couple of years ago, 
and which was designed as an introduction to the present 
book. This collection of Latin poems leads up gradually 


By HELEN WADDELL. Constable. 21s. 


to the lyrics of the great age of 1150 to 1250; it includes 4 
number of specimens from that age, but, since she aims at 
showing the line of tradition from the classical period, she 
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A FAREWELL TO ARMS 


A NOVEL BY ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


> 


‘Its detail is as marvellous as any yet given. The description of the 
wounding of the hero in a bombardment is as tremendously effective as 
anything current. In fact I seriously question whether this description 
has been equalled. . . . Its detachment is perfect. . . . No flush and no 
fever in this novel; but the sane calmness of the spectator who combines 
deep sympathy with breadth and impartiality of vision. . . . The book is 
hard, almost metallic, glittering, blinding by the reflections of its bright 
surface, utterly free from any sentimentality. . . . The book is a superb 
performance.’ ARNOLD BENNETT in the Evening Standard. 7s. 6d. net 
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NTSUKUMBINI ECHOES OF 
CATTLE THIEF LARGER LIFE 


A study of the African mind by 
FRANK BROWNLEE A Selection from the Early 
4s. 6d. net Correspondence of Victoria 
Lady Welby 
Edited by 
MRS. HENRY CUST 


With a Frontispiece 
12s. 6d. net 


POET’S PUB 
A NOVEL BY 
ERIC LINKLATER 
WITH PEN AND 

BRUSH IN 
EASTERN LANDS 


Personal Reminiscences 


SIR VALENTINE CHIROL 
Illustrated. 21s. net 


‘Poet's Pub is a joyous 
place, full of amazing talk 
and thoughts and people. 
No one could describe 
his book, or read it, with- 
out a twitch of the mouth. 
Its Lady Porlets and Van 
Burens—even its shrewd 


THE CRADLE 
OF GOD 


LLEWELYN POWYS 
‘Mr. Powys’ history is admir- 
able, vivid, sympathetic and 


THE PROVING 
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A study of post-war conscious- arguments—are only his a Times i _ : 
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HUGH PANSON FAUSSET ee ey ‘ A 
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ALICE MEYNELL 7s. 6d. net MACDONALD A 
A Memoir by A Biographical Sketch by A 
VIOLA MEYNELL MARY AGNES D4 
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GOOD-BYE 
TO ALL THAT 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY ROBERT GRAVES 


THE 
CONQUERORS 


A NOVEL BY ANDRE MALRAUX 


‘Good-Bye to All That is a very good book, both pictur- 
esque and honest and excellently written. . . . It is 
the sincere and convincing expression of a distin- 
guished personality.” ARNOLD BENNETT in the 
Evening Standard 


Translated from the French by 
WINIFRED STEPHENS WHALE 


as one of the best possible translators from the French 
language, and she has translated very well indeed an 
astonishing book— The Conquerors. This is a most ex- 
citing and impressive piece of work dealing with the 
Chinese revolution. . . . The author’s descriptions 
of men, their books and their history, are quite mas- 
terly. . . . The book is very convincing and really 
thrilling.’ FRANK SWINNERTON in the 
Evening News 


that are to be found in the recent war novels, whether 
in German or English.’ Sunday Times 
‘The book is written in fine lively prose and is extra- 
ordinarily vivid. . . .’ st. JOHN ERVINE in the 
Daily Express 
‘The most sensational book on the Great War pub- 
lished in England.’ 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 20th Thousand 
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takes us back far earlier. She begins, in fact, with the 
Copa of Virgil (if it was Virgil’s) and some charming pieces 
by Petronius Arbiter, and then passes, through Ausonius and 
the pious Prudentius, and the twilight of the Roman Empire and 
the Dark Ages, down to the heyday of the ‘“* Vagabonds.” The 
subjects of all these poems are varied; Nature, love, death, 
Christ and the angels, the glories of wine, all are sung by monks 
or laymen in verses grave and gay. Nor did the monks always 
leave the best tunes to the devil and the profanest themes to the 
pagan. No language, as Miss Waddell says, can be so gravely 
impish as medieval Latin, and the clerks saw it early. One of 
her pieces, taken from a ninth-century MS. of Verona, is a 
roystering celebration of a certain Abbot of Angers, a mighty 
drinker before the Lord. And another, by an anonymous 
author, tells a story of the sardonic humour of Heriger, 
Archbishop of Mainz, in the early tenth century—in a quick, 
swinging metre reminiscent of the old German poetry. 

Heriger, urbis 

Maguntiensis 

antistes, quendam 

vidit prophetam 

qui ad infernum 

se dixit raptum.... 

There are omissions in the collection which many will regret, 
and for some of them Miss Waddell excuses herself on the ground 
that they defied her powers of translation. There are cases, 
especially in the short-line lyrics, where it is almost impossible 
to get the crispness and the lilt of the Latin in a translation. 
Here, for example, are two stanzas from the Confessio of that 
brilliant twelfth-century immoralist known as the Archpoet, 
with Miss Waddell’s version : 

Via lata gradior 
more juventutis, 
implico me vitiis 
inmemor virtutis, 
voluptatis avidus 
magis quam salutis, 
mortuus in anima 
curam gero cutis. 


Down the broad way do I go, 
Young and unregretting, 
Wrap me in my vices up, 
Virtue all forgetting, 
Greedier for all delight 
Than heaven to enter in: 
Since the soul in me is dead, 
Better save the skin. 
* * * 
Meum est propositum For on this my heart is set : 
in taberna mori, When the hour is nigh me, 
ut sint vina proxima Let me in the tavern die, 
morientis ori ; With a tankard by me, 
tunc cantabunt letius While the angels looking down 
angelorum chori : Joyously sing o’er me, 
** Deus sit propitius Deus sit propitius 
huic potatori.”’ Huic potatori. 
The English here has not quite the quality of the Latin; but 
we doubt if any translator could do better. Taking the book 
as a whole, we think Miss Waddell has acquitted herself well; 
many of her renderings are very happy,and they keep up to a high 
level throughout. She has some interesting and scholarly notes 
on her poets, and there are indexes of authors and MSS., and of 
first lines both in Latin and English. 


A NEW RELIGION 


The Proving of Psyche. By Hucu I’A. Fausser. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Fausset, to whom we owe three or four penetrating studies 
of individual men of letters from a special point of view, now 
takes in hand to give us a general study of literature from a 
similar angle. His previous works have prepared him for this 
attempt, for most of them have been concerned with the religious 
attitude of the men concerned. In fact, to deal with Donne, 
Tolstoy and Cowper without touching on religion would be like 
discussing Macbeth and leaving out ambition. In the present 
quaintly-named volume he seeks, so far as we understand him, 
for a new “ Religion of a Literary Man,”’ which he hopes to find 
in a synthesis of the emotions stirred by the best creative 
literature and the highest practical impulses of life. The War, 
he holds, has had a shattering effect not only on those who 
actually faced it, but on those who, being too young actually to 
serve, were old enough to be shell-shocked by the Peace. 
Idealism, with these, is all but dead; and Mr. Fausset has the 
praiseworthy desire to rekindle it in them. 

One could wish that he had contrived to clothe his doctrine in 
simpler language. Even those who have ploughed through 
considerable portions of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason will, 
after reading some of Mr. Faussct’s pages, long for Kant once 
more. Abstraction follows abstraction, as the demons pursued 


cneamieanll 


** Christian ”’ in the valley, and the reader wearies of the continual] 
labour of turning them into the concrete to see if they mean 
anything. The gist of Mr. Fausset’s book, for example, jis 
contained in the following sentence : 

But although rationalism has entailed much barren negation and 
must entail the abandonment of many comforting illusions, although 
it compels us to refuse the protection of fixed formulas and to seek 
to apprehend truth by experiment, combining in the process the 
artist’s act of expressive faith and the scientist’s of exact analysis, 
the religious and moral values which will finally emerge from such 
a venture of disciplined imagination will, we are confident, come 
nearer to reality than those which they supersede. 

This kind of phraseology, of which the above is one of the mildest 
specimens, Mr. Fausset keeps up, with scarcely a break, through 
three hundred pages. He ought to remember that the War, 
besides shattering people’s illusions, has more or less enfeebled 
their brains. He is an apostle, and would do well to imitate the 
considerateness of the greatest of the Apostles, who fed his 
congregations with milk and not with meat. 

None the less, when we have managed to translate these 
sentences into the monosyllables more suited to our intellectual 
capacity, we find much of it, and especially the first six essays, 
repaying the trouble. Mr. Fausset tries hard to substitute some- 
thing positive for the shallow negations which are to-day posing 
as a philosophy, and which would seem to_ show that 
Mephistopheles is specially active among us. ‘* Don’t content 
yourselves with denying,” he says in effect to his generation, 
‘** find something to believe, even if it goes no further than the 
three-word formula of Descartes, and hang on to it like grim 
death. If you can’t accept the religion of your fathers, make 
one for yourselves. If you can’t find it in the Gospels, seek it 
in literature.” It is a pleasure to hear a voice of this kind amid 
the inarticulate discordances of the time. It leads us to hope 
that the reign of chaos is coming to an end, when we see signs 
that anarchy no longer contents. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to a somewhat close 
analysis of Mr. Irving Babbitt’s perhaps materialistic doctrines, 
Mr. Babbitt, who wishes to play a part in criticism not dissimilar 
to that played by Whitman in poetry, is an advocate of a kind of 
business-like literary commonsense; and Mr. Fausset’s defence 
of what may be called romanticism appears to us to be needed 
and conclusive. But it hangs loosely on the rest of the book, 
and is certainly on a lower and less inspiring level. When 
Mr. Fausset thinks for himself, something good generally 
emerges. When he follows the thought of others, even if only 
to criticise it, his imagination seems to be limited and hampered 
by theirs. 


SIR JOSHUA’S CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Collected and edited by F. W. 
Hities. Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

Sir Joshua was a bad letter-writer, but we should be none the 
less grateful to Dr. Hilles. He has given us an admirable edition. 
Too many American compilations are overloaded with irrelevant 
marginalia and editorial loquacity. Here we have only a lucid 
text and exactly the right amount of notes. Considering the 
variety of Reynolds’s activities and contacts, the worst kind of 
inflation was to be feared. Instead, we are provided with a 
compact piece of work which is a very model for editors. 

The task, too, could not have been altogether a thankful one. 
It fills a gap which has been left empty surprisingly long, even if 
Reynolds is considered only as one of the Johnsonian satellites; 
and the only explanation why his correspondence has not been 
previously collected seems to lie in its lack of interest. In an 
age of letter-writers, Reynolds apparently took little pleasure 
in communicating news and none in practising epistolary 
elegance. For the most part these letters are the briefest business 
notes, concerned with the prices of his own work, appointments 
with sitters, squabbles with engravers, and the acknowledgment 
of venison or pots of jam. And there are the still duller official 
letters as P.R.A., and the formal correspondence with regard to 
the monument to Johnson in the Abbey. They are matters which 
history cannot afford to be without, but with which it is not 
enlivened. ; 

But Sir Joshua’s own character emerges well. He says of his 
painting, when he was nineteen, “‘ While I am doing this I am 
the happiest creature alive’; and when he was sixty-three this 
devotion had not died, but had been reinforced by a certaim 
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GAMONIA 
By LAWRENCE RAWSTORNE. With 15 coloured 
engravings by J. T. Rawttns and an Introduction by Eric 
Parker. Large Paper Edition, limited to 100 copies, 
£5 5s. net, sold out before publication. Ordinary Edition 
3s. net. 
A reprint in facsimile of the earliest book dealing in detail 
with the planting of game coverts and the preservation of 
pheasants. 


WIND-HARPS 
By MARION CRAN, Author of “‘ The Joy of the Ground,” 
etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 
Mrs. Cran’s latest book. It contains much of interest to 
all gardeners and animal lovers. 
Truth; ‘‘ As full of charm as any of its predecessors... . 
Infinitely attractive.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THREE KAISERS 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Ios. 6d. net. 
The diary of a Court official in the service of the Hohen- 
zollern family. Many famous figures are mentioned and 


there is an intimate portrait of the ex-Kaiser. A record 
of the deepest importance and interest. 
Yorkshive Observer: ‘‘A unique record.... A most 


interesting book.”’ 


THE PRINT COLLECTOR 
By MURIEL CLAYTON, M.A., Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Engraving, Illustration and Design, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Illustrated. Ios. 6d. net. 
A complete handbook for the collector, dealing with every 
branch of this fascinating subject. There are more than 
50 fine illustrations. 


KIPLING’S SUSSEX REVISITED 
By R. THURSTON HOPKINS. With line drawings by 
GopFREY T. HOPKINS. 7s. 6d. net. 
A charming volume which fuses Sussex and Kipling’s 
Sussex stories and poems into a useful and comprehensive 
breviary for the wayfarer. 
John o’London’s Weekly : 


WINTER SPORTINGS 


By REGINALD ARKELL. 


“‘ A very pleasant volume.” 


Illustrated in colour by LEwis 
BAUMER. 7s. 6d. net. 
An ideal Christmas Gift Book. Jolly verses about the 
Winter Sports, daintily illustrated by the celebrated Punch 


artist. A very charming and amusing production. 
EMDEN 

By PRINCE FRANZ JOSEPH OF HOHENZOLLERN. Demy 8vo. 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


The story of the famous raiding cruiser, told by one of her 
officers. One of the most enthralling and remarkable war 
records ever penned. 


DRINKING VESSELS OF BYGONE DAYS 
By G. J. MONSON-FITZJOHN, B.Sc. Illustrated. 


35. 6d. net. 
The author reviews the drinking vessels of England through- 
out the ages. The volume is profusely illustrated in line. 


THE OLD MASTER COOKERY BOOK 
With an Introduction by A. BonnET Lairp. 35. 6d. net. 
The recipe album of a great household of a century ago. 
The most enchanting cookery book ever produced. 


THE NIGHT HOERS 
By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI. 2s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Ludovici attacks Birth Control on rational and scientific 
grounds. A very notable book. 
The Lancet : ‘‘ Of the books written in recent years against 
Birth Control this is by far the best.” 


OUTSTANDING NOVELS 7s. 6d. NET. 
SUMMER LIGHTNING 
BEFORE SUNSET 
DOCTOR DICK 





By P. G. WODEHOUSE 
By Mrs. ALFRED WINGATE 


By W. RILEY 
THE WRIST MARK By J. S. FLETCHER 
ONE SUNDAY MORNING By GEO. C. FOSTER 


A WIFE OR TWO 
THE DEATH FEAR 
ENCHANTED DUST 


By C. B. POULTNEY 
By WYNDHAM MARTYN 
By FRANCES MOCATTA 
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moral rectitude. For of Lord Mansfield’s portrait he writes: 
‘**T have made him exactly what he is now, as if I was upon my 
oath to give the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth : 
I think it necessary to treat great men with this reverence, though 
I really think his Lordship would not have been displeased if this 
strict adherence to truth had been dispensed with.” At any 
rate, his talents were rewarded, for in the course of the letters 
the prices for portraits gradually rise. And Sir Joshua was alive 
to the advantages of advertisement. He asks an author who has 
mentioned him along with Titian to drop Titian out, and another 
to hitch him into his poem. Yet he was ready to use his con- 
siderable influence on behalf of others, trying to get Garrick to 
read a tragedy by a nephew of his, and also interceding for his 
preferment in the Church. And ofa protégé settling in Plymouth, 
he writes to a patron: ‘‘ I hope he will meet with equal success 
both in the School of Drawing and in the school of Love, and 
carry off triumphantly a fine young Lady with a good Fortune.” 
What little the letters reveal show him good-humoured, but 
keenly aware of his own interests. One of the most interesting 
is an account of a visit to a hanging in Boswell’s company, with 
some utterly muddled reflections on the utility or otherwise of 
capital punishment. But the pearl of a book in which pearls 
are rare is a letter from William Gardiner to him : 

Sir,—Having been so fortunate as to make Two Astronomical 
Discoveries, which will probably incline Posterity to wish for a 
lively Resemblance of me, I would willingly avail myself of your 
masterly Pencil to gratify them therein. If you should incline to 
become my Magnus Apollo in this attempt, I will communicate to 
you the Ways and Means I would recommend to make the Portrait 


acceptable, by the introduction of Machinery, of which I can furnish 
you with great Choice. 


Reynolds declined the offer. 


TALES OF HORROR 


In a Glass Darkly. By J. Suermpan LE Fanv. Illustrated by 
Epwarp ArDIZZONE. Peter Davies. 12s. 6d. 

The horrible, like the comic, is apt to depend for its effect 
upon some violent contrast. This contrast represents an extra- 
ordinary dislocation in the frame of our familiar life. We refer, 
of course, not to the merely sickening, to sights of bloodshed, 
suffering and calamity, but to the macabre. Tragedy is often 
commonplace; men become accustomed to death, as they 
become accustomed to the atmosphere of a butcher’s shop. Yet 
a single detail is enough to bring the tragedy home—the grotesque 
position adopted by a suicide, or the street-accident’s bowler hat 
which goes spinning merrily along the pavements without him. 

Such contrasts should be the stock-in-trade of the writer who 
sets out to make our blood run cold. It is not sufficient that, 
having compelled us to sup amid the most ghastly portents, he 
should bid us take up our candles and follow him, to spend the 
midnight hours under the canopy of a mouldering four-poster 
in a room lined with whispering arras. We grow hardened against 
the supernatural, as we grow hardened against everything else; 
we learn to breathe its atmosphere. But if, like some cleverly- 
admitted draught from the outside world, our author can produce 
the necessary contrast or relief—if, so to speak, he can make us 
hear our watch ticking upon the dressing-table and show us the 
outline of our own trousers dangling across a chair, symbols 
which express the awful conflict of natural and supernatural, 
the known and the unknown—then, indeed, a shadow of horror 
may traverse our minds; we, too, may begin to sweat in 
sympathy with his hero. This, alas, is a feat of which few modern 
writers are capable; we are glad to have the opportunity of 
comparing their efforts with the work of a writer who has been 
dead more than twenty years. 

For it is precisely that use of contrast which makes Sheridan 
Le Fanu’s stories, at their best, deeply and genuinely horrible. 
The tired clergyman, in the empty, old-fashioned omnibus, 
jogging at nightfall through the city streets, is a clergyman very 
much as other clergymen. He is weary, and what he sees, 
confronting him at the further end of the vehicle, at first makes 
very little impression on his brain—a pair of luminous discs, 
as though it were the coppery reflection of two metal buttons. 
He draws closer . . . and, afterwards, when he has recognised 
the apparition, he still does not altogether give up hope that the 
imp, which dogs his footsteps, may be nothing more substantial 
than the preliminary symptoms of a nervous collapse. The 
author himself suggests a doubt; he probes the mystery, but is 





content to leave it mainly unsolved—a further mark of his 
wisdom, since he thus recaptures something of the effect produced 
by the witch-trials of the seventeenth century. We are allowed 
a brief glimpse into the world of abominable practices anq 
infernal retribution; whereat, the curtain sweeps down again 
and the lights go up. The spectacle vanishes; our sense of 
trepidation remains. 

To return to the present handsome and wittily illustrateq 
reprint of Sheridan Le Fanu’s book, it includes five stories: 
Green Tea, mentioned above; a story on the same lines, entitled 
The Familiar; Carmilla, a vampire story—all very good; The 
Room in the Dragon Volant, a long and moderately successfyl 
story which deals with a series of peculiarly diabolical murders, 
and a ghost story proper which is rather poor. Of these, Carmilla 
can be especially recommended. Vampirism has two aspects, 
In its psychological aspect it comes within the experience of 
every intelligent man and woman. There are _ personalities 
which prey on others, apparently well-meaning and charming 
individuals whose solicitude exhausts, whose affection enfeebles 
and depresses. That aspect Le Fanu has ingeniously wedded 
to the appalling legend in which it once took shape. Carmilla 
is a young girl whose company is mysteriously enervating. She 
cannot help herself; she is irresistibly drawn towards her victim ; 
and we remember that, according to the legend, the vampire is 
far from being a free agent, that vampirism is hereditary, and 
that those who die of the vampire’s bite are resurrected as 
vampires in their turn. Of this tradition, almost as old as human 
life, Le Fanu’s story makes the most; the result is extremely 
convincing. Here is a book which should be read by the large 
and, nowadays, severely intellectual public which specialises in 
the modern ‘‘ thriller.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Trip to New York. By W. J. Turner. Mandrake Press. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Turner gives a personal account of a trip he made to New York 
two years ago; and he also succeeds in giving some remarkably acute 
observations on America in general. Many English men of letters 
visit America, spout a few lectures (Mr. Turner did not lecture or 
write a single article while he was in America), and when they come 
back to London write a book confirming what they already thought of 
America before they went there. Mr. Chesterton’s book on America 
was fairly typical; as an attempt to understand America or anything 
American it was almost useless. Luckily, Mr. Turner is not so 
top-heavy a European. He recognises, as every intelligent person 
must recognise, that Europe is at the moment becoming rapidly 
Americanised. What is likely to happen? How much—to put it 
crudely—can we get out of this invasion? Mr. Turner, confronted 
with the spectacle of ‘‘a young, naive, self-confident society over- 
whelming by sheer undiluted energy the more sophisticated, self- 
conscious and sceptical older cultures,” replies in effect that we are 
likely to gain in energy what we lose in culture : 


Our part has been played. The Americans are in a position—and 
it is we who have placed them in that position—to absorb and use 
all our cultural tradition whilst we now have to learn from our 
richer and stronger neighbours simply because they are richer and 
stronger. 

He sees in New York “the sheer uninhibited driving power” of the 
continent behind it. Most Englishmen who have never been to 
America would oppose this power with their own national and cultural 
traditions; and such opposition he thinks is likely to be ineffective. 
Either one must fight them with their own weapons (which seems 
impossible at the moment), or one must accept the invasion and profit 
as much as possible by it. The personal parts of Mr. Turner’s book— 
the Atlantic voyage, the visit to the Paramount (‘‘ America’s Holy 
of Holies ’’), some conversations with American hostesses—are vividly 
ironical. It is a little book, but it contains a good deal more that is 
vital about New York than many more pretentious works. New 
York, of course, is not America, but most of what Mr. Turner says of 
New York applies also, as far as we in Europe are concerned, to 
America as a whole. 


The September Massacres. By G. Lenorre. Hutchinson. 21s. 


The horrors of the French Revolution are but dimly comprehended 
to-day; the mad iconoclasm and lust for blood which then swayed 
the most intelligent nation in Europe have nothing in common with 
the cold and calculated “‘ executions ” carried out wholesale by modern 
revolutionary governments. The ‘“ September Massacres” of 1792, 
for instance, which M. Lenotre here describes in detail, were obviously 
neither controlled nor controllable. They were conceived and perpe- 
trated by a tiny minority: M. Lenotre thinks that not more than 
150 persons actually took part in the slaughter. What the general 
public thought about it in their calmer moments is clear from their 
readiness to come forward and give evidence against the murderers 
when a later French Government opened a police inquiry into the 
matter. It is upon these police reports that M. Lenotre’s book 1s 
based. He produces a terribly vivid picture of the famous scene. 
There has been nothing like it to-day—not in Russia, Hungary 0 
Mexico. We get it now, for the first time, in detail, with illustrations 
and maps of old Paris, and can appreciate its full horror. 
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AN ANTHOLOGY. By HUGH KINGSMILL 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


First Five Reviews. 


“© New, brilliant and necessary. A | 
remarkable treasury .. . mot the 
smallest part of the fun is contained in 
Mr. Kingsmill’s own preface and intro- 
ductory notes. He has an eye for cant 
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worth buying.” THE OBSERVER. 


“¢ An entertaining volume . . . rollicking 
speeches and terrific onslaughts.” 
A. G. GARDINER in THE STAR. 


‘Fascinating. A delight to the mind and a 
| i tonic to the spirit.” LIVERPOOL Post. 


“A real gem. Mr. Kingsmill’s comments 
are on fire with the ardours of his 
subject.” SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. 
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A CRITICAL STUDY. By A. A. B., 





reprinting “A letter to a Noble Lord.” 
Cr. 8vo. With frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 


| 
| First Review. 


“He speaks with a wide knowledge of 1 
| men and unique experience of Conserva- } 
| tive policy . . . a caustic criticism of 

the modern Conservative party .. 

| vigorous and incisive.’ DAILY Malt | 
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The Meaning of Rationalisation. By L. Urwicx. Director of the 
International Management Institute, Geneva. Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 


This is a book to be commended both to students and to industrialists 
who want to clear their minds about the blessed word rationalisation. 
Major Urwick is not content with an easy acceptance of the word, 
or with the too common idea that some little piece of reorganisation 
(particularly the amalgamating of a number of separate concerns, 
with perhaps a marketing scheme thrown in) will produce a rationalised 
industry. Rationalisation, he argues, is the full flower of the seed 
which F. W. Taylor sowed a generation ago, and whose name is 
Scientific Management. Major Urwick is a warm—possibly a little 
too warm—champion of the much-maligned Taylor, and he preaches 
what Taylor preached, the necessity of a ‘* mental revolution” in 
industry. He does not attempt, in this short book, to go far into 
the difficulties of rationalisation; his object is rather to stimulate his 
readers to a larger vision, the abandonment of old prejudices and 
habits, and a willingness to make drastic changes. The resistance 
will be stiff, he thinks, and stiffer on the part of the employers than of 
the workers; for ‘* the leaders of labour have shown a broadmindedness 
and statesmanship in relation to rationalisation which is a very happy 
augury for the future.”” Major Urwick has much to say that is 
interesting and important, even though it is not new, about the 
technical tasks in the fields of management, of administration, and of 
research. And his analysis of the role of the Government in all this 
business of reconstruction is constructive as well as critical. 


The Art of the Photographer. By E. DrummMonp Younc. New Art 
Library. Seeley, Service. 21s. 
This is a very good and practical book for photographers. Although 


Mr. Drummond gives several chapters to composition, he does not 
emphasise the “art” of photography, but concentrates on the in- 
numerable technicalities which are the concern of most amateurs. 
Following a hallowed custom among writers of books on photography, 
he begins by mentioning Fox Talbot and the daguerreotype—but leaves 
out the historical chapter about pin-hole cameras and kaleidoscopes 
which readers have got used to skipping. He describes the different 
sorts of lens, camera, enlarger, plate, film and printing paper (including 
platinum and bromoil), giving just the right amount of information and 
some extremely good advice. For example, most writers insist senti- 
mentally that photographers should develop their plates or films by 
inspection ; Mr. Young says at once that the most efficient method of 
developing is to use a tank and a stop-watch. All through the book he 
writes as sensibly and usefully as that. His advice on lighting in 
portraits, on still-life and landscape photography is admirable. Mr. 
Young is a skilled painter as well as a photographer, and he writes 
with a full sense of the limitation of photography as well as with 
enthusiasm. 'The book is illustrated by 140 photographs which add a 
great deal to the text. 





The Life of Alfred Nobel, 
Heinemann. 2ls. 

The Nobels were a most remarkable family. There was a father 
who, having become a bankrupt in Sweden, went to Russia just before 
the Crimean War and got great Government contracts for the supply 
of guns and explosives. When the war ended, the Russian Government 
shamelessly repudiated its contracts with him and ruined him. He 
returned to Sweden and sought there to exploit his remarkable 
inventive faculties, but he was never very successful, His three sons, 
however, more than made up for all his losses and failures. They were 
named Ludwig, Robert, and Alfred—Alfred being the youngest and 
the ablest of the three. But they were all able. Ludwig created a 
very successful armament factory in St. Petersburg. Robert (with the 
help of Ludwig) created the great oil industry of Baku. — Alfred 
discovered how to turn high explosives to practical use. All three 
independently became millionaires. The development of the Baku 
oilfields was of enormous importance to Russia. Robert discovered 
how to undersell the American product throughout the whole of 
Eastern Europe. Alfred helped his brothers financially, but took no 
active interest in their enterprises. He was a prodigiously fertile 
inventor like his father, but it was only in the field of explosives that 
he was really successful. He was a lonely man all his life; he never 
married, and he travelled so much that when he died it was difficult 
to decide in which country—France or Sweden or Italy—he was 
technically domiciled. Indirectly, it is to the fact that he never 
married that he owes the greater part of his present fame, for having 
no children to leave his enormous fortune to, he left it to the world 
in a manner which has kept his name alive as no descendants could 
have done. His scientific achievements were substantial within a 
narrow field, but his name would now probably have been almost 
forgotten if he had not made it immortal by the provisions of his will. 
The will itself is produced in facsimile in this book. It was written 
on a single sheet of paper without legal advice, and on account of 
the indeterminate character of its loosely-worded provisions might 
easily have been declared invalid in the courts of England or France ; 
but its general intentions were clear enough, and the Swedish 
Government took care that they should be carried into effect. Here 
in this book is the whole story. 


By Professor H. Scuuck and R. SouLMAN. 


A Miscellany, By A. C. BrapLey. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


Perhaps the most interesting paper in Dr. Bradley’s volume is that 
on ‘* The Reaction against Tennyson.” The reaction is an undoubted 
fact; its causes have been variously explained. No doubt the com- 
placent smugness of much of Tennyson’s later work is offensive to 
modern readers. It was, however, typical of the time; there never 
was a poet who mirrored more faithfully the ideals of his own age. All 
the same, Tennyson’s contribution to poetry was a very considerable 
one, and it is well to be reminded of the fact. Dr. Bradley is certainly 


— 


on safe ground when he asserts—though as a mere matter of persona] 
opinion—that Tennyson was “ unsurpassed and perhaps unequalled 
among our poets in the accuracy and delicacy of his perceptions, anq 
in the facility of his translation into language of that which he per. 
ceives.” In his essay on Jane Austen the author reveals himself as g 
* Janeite,” though his praise is tempered with some very shrewd 
criticism. Among the other subjects dealt with by Dr. Bradley are 
** Inspiration,” ‘* English Poetry ” and ‘* Odours and Flowers in the 
Poetry of Shelley,” and there is a detailed study of Shakespeare's 
Coriolanus. Everywhere one finds evidences of a cultured intelligence 
and a sensitive and discriminating appreciation of literature. , 


Memoirs of Sir James Melville of Halhill. 
STEvART. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

Sir James Melville’s Memoirs are a valuable authority for certain 
aspects of the reigns of Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots and James VI. 
with all three of whom their astute author was at various times in close 
contact. He deserves to be remembered if only for the fact that 
when Elizabeth asked him if Mary played well upon the lute and 
virginals, he answered, ‘** Reasonably for a queen.’ In 1827 the 
Memoirs were printed from the original MS. by the Bannatyne Club 
and this is still the best edition, for it reproduces word for word the 
quaint language and spelling of the author’s native Scots. Mr. Francis 
Steuart has not taken his duties as editor very seriously; his intro- 
duction and his notes are both very scrappy, and he reproduces— 
misprints included—the translation of the text into eightcenth-century 
English made by the author’s grandson, George Scott, of Pitlochie, 
and first published in 1735. It is not a bad version and there is no 
doubt something to be said for making it more accessible, but there 
was room for a rendering which would follow the original more closely, 
give materials for a critical estimate of Melville’s credibility, and 
afford some substantial help to the reader who is not closely familiar 
with the period. The index is very defective, and no attempt has 
been made to supplement the very few dates given in the author's 
narrative. 


Edited by A. Francis 


Our New Religion, By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisoer. Benn. 6s. 
Many hard blows have been aimed lately at Christian Science, but 
this, surely, is the unkindest, as it is the neatest, cut of all! Mr. 
Dakin’s study of Mrs. Eddy, recently reviewed in these columns, was 
able and impartial, but altogether too bulky for many readers; Mr. 
I‘isher, writing quite independently, comes to corroborate all its 
conclusions, yet manages to say in a sixth the number of words all 
that is necessary, with the weight of a much more considerable 
authority. He is always good-humoured, temperate—and relentless. 
The Prophetess herself he exhibits as a religious and philosophical 
‘amateur of mediocre intelligence,” her creed as a farrago of non- 
sense, implicitly and explicitly contradictory, and the Church as an 























@ Vogue in Shirts 


EN’S tastes and men’s needs are closely considered in 
“LUVISCA” SHIRTS and SOFT COLLARS. ears of 
familiarity have only enhanced their favour with the public, Beneath their 
cosy, even texture is hidden a strength that has made their name famous. 
““ LUVISCA” Pyjamas too, are equally as popular for comfort and wear. 
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MEDLEVAL 
LATIN LYRICS 


by HELEN WADDELL 


Author of ‘‘ The Wandering Scholars” 21s. 


R. ELLIS ROBERTS in The Guardian :— 
“Miss Waddell has an insight into the 
medieval lyric which very few other living 
scholars possess, and a power of repre- 
senting its beauty in English verse that 
is, so far as I know, incomparable. Not a 
translation in the book fails to be an original 
poem; and not a translation fails to give, 
with an entrancing fidelity, the meaning and 
the spirit of the original.’ 


Also 300 copies signed by the author, bound in buckram, 
gilt, each 42s. net. 


also: 


net. 























CLEMENCEAU’S IN THE EVENING OF 
MY THOUGHT 


2 vols 30s. net. 

Morning Post :—‘‘The Testament of ‘The Tiger’. . keenly 

critical and contentious from first to last The Tiger is 
untamed.” 


VAN GOGH’S LETTERS 1886-1889 


New Statesman :—‘ This third and final volume of Van Gogh’s 
letters to his brother completes one of the most moving testimonies 
in the history of art and of human experience. . .” 


Previously published: LETTERS OF VINCENT VAN GOGH 


(1872-1886) 2 volumes. 63s. net. 
COLERIDGE: The Sublime Somnambulist 
By JOHN CHARPENTIER 15s. net. 


Manchester Guardian :—‘‘ Mr. Charpentier has aimed at presenting 
a continuous record of Coleridge’s inner life, from his untended 
hopeful boyhood in lovely Devonshire to his protected old age of 
serene despondency at Highgate. . . 
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THE REALIST 


The New Journal of Scientific Humanism. 


2s. net. 


Leading Contents for December— 


Palestine .. Sir Martin Conway 
The Snowden Commission and 
the Financial Problem Arthur Brenton 
The Personnel of the British 
Foreign Office and Diplo- 
matic Service, 1851—1929. 


Modern Faith 


Robert T. Nightingale 

G. G. Coulton 
Monogamy and Censorship Vera Brittain 
Science and Humanism Lancelot Hogben 


Three ‘New wepeleeginn onl 


Psychology .. F. Aveling 


a ena in saad Sout 


eas . D. Malinowski 


Squeals and Silence Vernon J. Clancey 


To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls 


and from 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 


= London, W.C.2 




















HUTCHINSON’S 
important books 


Obtainable at all Libraries. 


The Authentic biography of the late 
MARSHAL FOCH 
by Major-Gen. Sir GEORGE ASTON, KC.B. _ illus. 24J~ 


Lord Darling & his Famous ' Trials 21/- 


King’s Favourite 
by PHILIP GIBBS. The Love Story of Robert Carr and 
Lady Essex. Frontispiece a and 3] illustrations. _Wew Edition) 7/6 























The Duke of York —_ illus. 7/6 
The Queen of Spain illus. 21] 
Albert, King of the Belgians 

* Well worth reading.’ '—Daily Telegraph. _ illus. 21/- 





Margherita of Savoia illus. 18/+ 


Mr. Croft: The King’s Bastard 
A Biography of James, Duke of Monmouth 
by LEWIS MELVILLE 


The Unknown Soldier 
by CONINGSBY DAWSON 
Send Post Card for List. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 





illus. 18) 
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FiRST, SECOND, THIRD & FOURTH 
CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
Capital approximately , £3,000,000 





CHAIRMAN: ALD. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 


£415 nominal capital 
behind every 
£5 preference share 


The amount of Preference Share capital in the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 
4th Co-operative Investment Trusts is limited at the time of issuc 
by the rules to one third of the total nominal capital. This means 
thatevery {5 Preference Share when issued has behind it at least 
£15 of nominal Ordinary Share capital. At present it has actually 
more because the maximum amount of Preference capital has not 
yet been issued. 





These Preference Shares: 

pay 54% if held for certain six-monthly periods 

or 5% for any broken period, 

are withdrawable without loss or undue delay, 

are paid without deduction of tax and 
can be bought in each Trust to the value of from £5 to £200. 
Full particulars are contained ina booklet, which will be posted to 
any applicant using the form below. 


ea FORM @ @ @ @ @ ow @& o = 


' 

O FIRST, SECOND, THIRD & FOURTH CO-OPERATIVE { 

i INVES STMENT TRUSTS, BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 H 

i Please send me the new booklet giving complete particulars of the } 

1 5% (Minimum) Preference Shares. F 

l } 

l Nam ‘ 
LVAME , cacccccccccccccccccccceseeesesese esses ess eseeeeesseeseteseesseseseesessssees 
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| Fe OTRO POOR ED RAE ee N.S.30.11.29 672 ; 
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WHY BE CONTENT 
WITH 5/7? 


YOU CAN GET A GUARANTEED 
7%, 10%, 15%, or even 20%, 
ACCORDING TO AGE 


Do what many others are to-day doing: sell your stocks 
and shares and buy a “Sun Life of Canada” Annuity 
with the proceeds. A retired professional man has doubled 
his income by making this safe exchange. This “two years’ 
Income in one”’ will be paid to him every year as long as he 
lives. It will never fail. No more worry, no more wondering 
how to make ends meet. Life is now a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far larger Income: an 
absolutely safe Income: an wnalterable Income for Life 
Guaranteed by a Company with over £100,000,000 assets 
under strict Government supervision. 


Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we can show 
you how much better you can employ your Capital— what a 
much larger income you can enjoy, and how much safer it 
will be. Better terms are granted in cases of impaired health, 
and there are many kinds of annuities, including a guaranteed 
return of Purchase Price. Please give exact date of birth and 
amount of Capital at your disposal. 


J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
10, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square, 
London, 8.W. 1. 








SCREENED GRID FOUR VALVE 


PORTABLE 





So small and compact that r 
when closed it does not : 
stand as high as a tele- 
phone, the Rees- Mace 
“*Gaome” is the smallest 
efficient portable wireless 
setin the world. Its actual 
dimensions are 13x 11x6 
inches, and it weighs less 
than 20 lbs., light enough 
to be carried without being 
burdensome. The same 
valves and batteries are 
used as in large models. 
Gives razor-edge selectivity 
and a choice of home 
and foreign broadcast- 
ing programmes with 
vital full-fledged tone. 















Price 19 Guineas 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of all Rees- 
Mace models, or ask for a demonstration 


REES-MACE MANUFACTURING 
Co., LTD., 
39a, Welbeck Street, London, W. 1. 
(Phone: Mayfair 3758) 






AND AT PARIS, THE HAGUE AND NEW YORK. 











ne man 


absolute autocracy lacking in any spiritual inspiration and preaching 
a kind of genteel eupepticism appealing to the semi-intelligent and 
neurasthenic. In short, he would agree absolutely with the spirit 
if not the manner, of Mr. Upton Sinclair’s remark that just as Billy 
Sunday is the price America pays for failing to educate its baseball 
players, so Mrs. Eddy is the price it pays for failing to educate its 
farmers’ daughters. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


[Some of which will be reviewed in due course.) 


Daphnaida and Other Poems. Vol. II. of the Complete Works of Edmund Spenser 
Edited by W. L. RENWICK. Scholartis Press. 8s. 6d. ‘ 


The Months. By LEIGH Hunt. Ingpen and Grant. 3s. 6d. 
The Great Mathematicians. By H. W. TURNBULL. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


The i Council in Action, By T. P. CONWELL-EVANS. Oxford University Press, 
S. . 


Makers of Scottish Education. By ALEXANDER MORGAN. Longmans. 
Edward P. By EVELYN GRAHAM. Ward, Lock. 12s. 6d. 
Some Comparative Values. By H. W. FOWLER. Blackwell. 5s, 


The Child from Five to Ten. By E. and M. KENWRICK. With a Foreword by 
KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 


The Works of Liudprand of Cremona. Translated by F. A. WRIGHT, 
Mediewval Library. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


The Scourge of the Indies. By MAURICE BESSON. Routledge. 42s. 

Antlantis in Andalucia. By E. M. WHIsHAW. Rider. 15s. 

Journal of a Tour in Scotland in 1819. By RoBEeRT SOUTHEY. Murray. 10s, 6d. 

Under ee Light. By HENRI BARBUSSE. New edition, in one volume. Dent, 
«8. . 


5s, 


Broadway 


Taken from Life. Drawings by GEORGE BELCHER. Alston Rivers. 10s. 6d. 
In Quest of the Sun. By ALAIN GERBAULT. Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. 


The Love Poems of Joannes Secundus. With translation and introductory essay by 
F. A. WRIGHT. Routledge. 15s. 


Tales of the Little Sisters of St. Francis. By SHAW DESMOND. With wood engravings 
by ANN GILLMORE CARTER, Cayme Press, 7s, 6d. 


Studies in acces : Ill. By Sir A. QUILLER-CoucnH. Cambridge University Press’ 
10s. 6d. 


Malta of the Knights. By E. W. SCHERMERHORN. Heinemann. 25s. 
The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By DANIEL DEFOE. Illustrated by 
é E. MeKNIGHT KAUFFER. Ktchells and Macdonald, £2 12s. 6d. 


as 


Albania: The Rise of a Kingdom. By J. Swire, F.R.G.S. Williams and Norgate, 
308. 


It Might Have Been Lost. By THOMAS CLEMENT LONERGAN. Putnam. 1is. 
Modern Cosmologies. By HECTOR MACPHERSON, Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d, 


Tradition and Experiment in Present-Day Literature. Essays by a number of Authors, 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d 


A Detective in Kent. By DONALD MAXWELL. Lane. 68. 
Haunting Edinburgh. By FLORA GRIERSON. Lane. 20s. 


The a — in the Papal Army of 1860. By G. F.-H. BERKELEY. Talbot 
ress, 8. 


The Story of Ireland’s National Theatre. By DAWSON BYRNE. Talbot Press. 7s. 6d, 
Transport Co-ordination. By K. G. FENELON. King. 6s. 

Where the East Begins. By HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG. Harpers. 8s. 6d. 
The Adventures of Human Thought. By GEORGE Boas, Harpers. 15s. 


The Canterbury Tales. Vol. IJ. Engravings by Eric Gint. Golden Cockerel Press, 
£6 68. 

A Plurality of Worlds. By BERNARD DB FONTENELLE. JOHN GLANVILL’S translation. 
With a Prologue by DAVID GARNETT. Nonesuch Press. 258, 

Romantic Recollectioas. By LypIA KYASHT. Edited by Erica BEALE, Brentano. 
15s, 


Kant’s{Critique of Pure Reason. Translated by NORMAN KEMP SMITH. Macmillan. 
258 


Ten Years in a London Slum. By DESMOND MorsE-Boycotr. Skeffington. 18s. 


The Ballad of Jan Van Hunks, By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. With an Introduction 
by MACKENZIE BELL. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


Fame and Faith. By the Rev. F. T. B. WESTLAKE, D.D. Sheflington. 7s. 6d. 
The Romance of the Planets. By Mary Proctor, F.R.A.S., F.R.Met.S. Harpers. 


7s. 6d. 


The ‘‘Ifs’ of History. By F. J. C. HRARNSHAW. Letters to John Doe. By OLD 
FaG. Outline Library. Newnes. 2s. 6d. each. 

Menander: Three Plays. The Girl from Samos, The Arbitration, The Shearing of 
Glycera. ‘Translated with an Introduction by L. A. Post, Broadway Transla- 
tions. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


The New Decameron: Sixth Volume. Edited by VIVIENNE DAYRELL. Blackwell. 
7s. 6d. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


7 eont are a number of interesting orchestral records this 
month. Two whole symphonies are recorded, both well 
done: the Scotch Symphony by Mendelssohn, Op. 56, 
played by Felix Weingartner and the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Col. four 12-in. dises, black label, 9887-9890 in case) 
and Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 6, ** Pathetique,” played by 
Oscar Fried and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. Weingartner 
is an ideal conductor for Mendelssohn, and I strongly recommend 
this delightful work to those who have grown up during the past 
twenty years when Mendelssohn has been under a cloud. : 

Three concertos have also been issued. These are: Brahmss 
Double Concerto in A minor for violin and violoncello, played by 
Thibaud and Casals and the Casals Barcelona Orchestra, conducted 
by Cortot (H.M.V. red label, four 12-in. dises, D.B. 1311-1314); 
Rachmaninov’s Pianoforte Concerto No. 2 in C minor, played 
by Rachmaninov and the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Stokowski (H.M.V. red label, five 12-in. dises, 
D.B. 1833-1337), and Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto, played by 
Bronislaw Hubermann and the Berlin State Orchestra, conducted 
by Steinberg (Col. four 12-in. discs, L 2835-2338). All these are 
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2 BRILLIANT NOVELS 


PRIVATE LIFE 
By PAUL SELVER 


Ready 
** A work of distinct quality . . . his theme 
is one which would have delighted 
Henry James” — FRANK SWINNERTON 


p — * Profoundly interesting . . . as well written 

as it is well considered ”—Observer 7s 6d 
nowaen: 
® 


AN IMPARTIAL PORTRAIT WINTER’S NIGHT 


(C. E. BECHHOFER ROBERTS) 


| Now 





“A richly imaginative story ”— Daily News 


‘‘Of very considerable value —It is ** So well told that the book leaves you 
much the best book of the biographical with a sense of great vigour, power and 
kind that has yet been written about any - : 
member of the present Government.” charm ”’—London Evening News 7s 6d 
—Daily Telegraph. 
/ JARROLDS PUBLISHERS LONDON LTD. 
net 
CASSELL’S PATERNOSTER HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4 
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remarkably fine recordings of works of great musical interest, 
and I recommend them as being the best recordings of the 
respective compositions that we are likely to have. Bronislaw 
Hubermann may not be so well-known in this country as the other 
soloists, but those who buy this record of the Tchaikovsky Concerto 
will not be disappointed, as he is a very brilliant player. 

The Chamber Music item of most interest among the November 
records is Schumann’s Quartet in A minor, Op. 41, No. 1, played 
by the Capet Quartet of Paris (Col. four 12-in. dises, L 2329-2331). 
Bach’s Suite No. 2 in B minor almost comes into this category. 
It is recorded by Frederick Stock and the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra (H.M.V. two 12-in. discs, D 1673-1674). 

* * 1 

There are a number of miscellaneous orchestral items which 
deserve notice. As a piece of sparkling Oriental orchestral colour, 
I recommend Rimsky-Korsakov’s Russian Easter Festival, 
played by Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra (H.M.V. 
two 12-in. dises, D 1676-1677). In absolute contrast to this 
there is Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro for Strings, which is 
one of the most effective of his smaller works, and more pleasing 
to me than his symphonies. It is played by John Barbirolli and 
orchestra (H.M.V. two 12-in. discs, C 1694-1695). The Pastoral 
Symphony out of Handel’s Messiah, and the larghetto and 
polonaise out of his Concerto Grosso, No. 14, both played by 
Sir Thomas Beecham and orchestra, are worth having (Col. one 
12-in. disc, L 2845). Sir Thomas Beecham has also recorded 
Delius’s “ Brigg Fair” (Col. two 12-in. dises, L 2294 and 2295). 
Johann Strauss’s delightful ‘‘ Tales from the Vienna Woods ” 
is recorded by Bruno Walter and orchestra (Col. one 12-in. disc, 
L 2334). The Edison Bell Company has produced a recording of 
the Tannhiuser Overture with the “ Ride of the Valkyries” 
(Edison Bell two 12-in. dises, X 553 and 554). 

* * * 


' There are some excellent operatic records, which I will mention 
more or less in order of interest : Hagen’s ** Watch” from Golter- 
dammerung and Pogner’s “ Address” from Die Meistersinger are 
finely sung by Ivar Andresen with orchestra (Col. one 12-in. dise, 
L 2341); Sigrid Onegin gives an excellent rendering of ‘‘O Don 
Fatale ’’ from Verdi’s Don Carlos, and ‘* O Mio Fernando ” from 
Donizetti's La Favorita (H.M.V. red label, one 12-in. disc, 
D.B. 1292); ‘“* Hast du Gunther ein Weib,” sung by Melchior 
and Schorr, and *“* Was nahmst du,” sung by Melchior, Schorr 
and Topas-Watzke, both from Gétterdémmerung, with Dr. Blech 
and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra (H.M.V. one 12-in. disc, 
D 1700); the final scene from Act 2 of Der Rosenkavalier, sung 
by Richard Mayr and Anni Andrassy, with Bruno Walter and 
orchestra (Col. one 12-in. disc, L 2340). Here I may remark 
incidentally that in nearly all operatic recordings the voices 
are too prominent and the balance between them and the 
orchestra is wrong and quite different to what one gets in an 
opera house. This matters more in some cases than in others, 
and I think Der Rosenkavalier suffers considerably from this 
distortion. 

A fine recording that I can strongly recommend is G. Inghilleri’s 
rendering of “Largo al factotum” from Rossini’s Barbiere 
di Siviglia, and “ Brindisi—Inaffia Pugola,”’ the superb drinking 
song from Verdi’s Otello, sung with Luigi Cilla, tenor, conducted 
by John Barbirolli (H.M.V. one 12-in. disc, D 1698). Another 
fine record is *‘ They Call Me Mimi” from La Bohéme, and 
** Love and Music” from La Tosca, sung in German by Lotte 
Lehmann, with Dr. Weissmann and the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra (Parlophone R 20095). “The Love Duet” from 
Madam Butterfly, sung by Rosetta Pampanini and Alessandro 
Granda, deserves mention (Col. one 12-in. disc, 9788). 

* * * 


Among the instrumental items prominence must be given to 
the recording of the boy prodigy, Yehudi Menuhin, of Scottish 
Pastorale, Op. 130, No. 2, by Saenger, and the Te Deum of 
Handel’s, arranged by Flesch (H.M.V. red label, one 12-in. disc, 
D.B. 1284). It is a good sign to see that Yehudi Menuhin has 
not recorded flashy rubbish, and his playing shows real musical 
sensibility as well as virtuosity, so there is hope that he will 
develop into something more than the prodigy usually attains. 
Bronislaw Hubermann records “Mazurka” by Zargycki and 
** Romanza Andaluza ”’ by Sarasate (Col. one 12-in. disc, L 2382), 
and this record serves as an interesting comparison with Menuhin’s 
playing. 

* * * 

Among the mass of dance records there are several of some 
merit. I recommend: ‘ Weary River” foxtrot (Edison Bell 
Radio 4-in. disc, No. 1235); “* Tatto,” banjo quartet, played by 
Grimshaw’s Quartet (Decca 10-in. disc, F 1521); ‘* Forget-me- 
not,”’ slow foxtrot, played by Jaeger and orchestra (Decca, 10-in. 
disc, F 1524); ‘*‘ Pagan Love Song,” played by the Hawaiian 


Guitars (Imperial 10-in. disc No. 2136), and “* The Toymaker’s 
Dream,” foxtrot, played by Lanin and orchestra (Imperial, 10-in. 
3. P. 


disc. No. 2128). G 
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About Motoring 
THE NEW PHANTOM ROLLS 


TT": debut of a new Rolls-Royce chassis is for many people 
an event of national importance, comparable to the birth 
of an heir to the throne. Of course, the mere existence 

of a single car of this type is morally repugnant, and the men 

who own them are social pachyderms. Only the hide of an 
elephant can enable a man to sit comfortably in a £3,000 saloon 
after signing cheques for a few guineas in favour of a cancer 
hospital or a slum-clearance scheme. But when we sit back in 

a good motor-car we cease to be moralists or politicians, and | 

become engineers or hedonists, or a hybrid between the two. 

And if we sometimes marvel at a world which professes to cherish 

ideals and suffer compassions, and yet tolerates the manufacture 

of £3,000 substitutes for four pairs of flat feet, and honours the 

men (and women) who treasure these and other luxuries, never- 

theless, the sensations of a day at the helm of Phantom II. compel 
such compunctions to evaporate. For there is a unique joy in 
all the finer forms of motion. The gannet tastes this joy as it 
falls, a living spear, from the summit of the Bass Rock into the 
depths beneath. The greyhound savours it, as slender muscles 
hurl its thin body aftera hare. But in human beings natural speed 
genders acute distress. Abrahams at the finish of a tight hundred 
yards, or Shrubb trotting his tenth mile as mechanically as his 
first, are always conscious of labour and effort, threatened by 
collapse. So we must curl our weak, clumsy bodies into some 
mechanical projectile—speed-boat, motor-car or aeroplane—to ! 
enjoy the sensations of motion at their highest peak. And for 
this particular self-indulgence a Rolls is our loveliest minister. 


* *x * 


There are cars which delight us by their handiness; every 
control is right, and we can wriggle them through Piccadilly 
Circus as Poulton Palmer used to swerve through a breaking 
scrum. There are cars which delight us by their virility; stamp 
on the accelerator when a steep grade follows on a sharp corner, 
and they gobble their hill with a roar. There are cars which 
charm by their comfort; the graph of the seat cushion as it 
crosses a neglected route nationale at fifty miles an hour is a 
dead straight line. There are cars which enamour us by their 
speed—at eighty your Bentley runs as if it had flanged wheels 
rolling over newly-laid rails of steel. The Rolls is all these cars 
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BEETHOVEN 
Septette in E Flat Major. Op. 20. Madrid 
Philharmonic Orchestra. H.M.V. A.B.408- 
412. (album) 12 ins. 8/3 each. 
DEBUSSY 
“La Mer” 


Symphony Orchestra under Piero Coppola. 
H.M.V. W.1022-3-4. 12 ins. 8/3 each. 


STRAUSS 
“ Till Eulenspiegels lustige streiche.” Op. 28. 


Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Dr. Richard 
Strauss. Polydor 66887/8. 12 ins. 6/6 each. 


STRAVINSKY 
** Sacre du Printemps” ; 
French Symphony Orchestra under M. Pierre 
Monteux. H.M.V. W.1016-1019. 8/3 each. 


Send a post card to-day for our new List No. 10. 
FULL STOCKS of INSTRUMENTS and RECORDS by the LEADING MAKERS 
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A MAN 
IN RAPTURE 


Quoted from “ My Lady Nicotine,” 
by Sir J. M. Barrie... 


* 
HEN I sat down beside Gilray, 





























Se many people Life Assurance appears a some- 
ih we mysterious business which involves the 

life assured in a series of payments with an uncertain 
return under remote conditions. That the contrary 
is the case is plain to be seen from the following 
example of the profit-earning qualities of a C.I.S. 


Endowment Assurance Policy. 

















1 
. EXAMPLE 
“ and almost smoked into his eyes. ” : ' 
r z * A,” aged 30 years next birthday, assures himself 
3 Soon the aroma reached him, and for £500 payable at the end of as years or at death, 
. rapture struggled into his face. Slowly _— ne sinien - | 
. his fingers fastened on the pouch. The Annual Bromo would be — 22% 
. . . . ess income 1 ax at 2/-1n e 1.¢e. 
He filled his pipe, without knowing half the present standard rate)... I 19 4 
what he was doing, and I handed ehuitene . in ms 
him a lighted spill. He took perhaps ay 
. three puffs and then gave me a look TheSum payableat maturitywouldbe 500 0 © 
of reverence that I know ge It we eee in + lle 
only Ces eS —— asta var" all its Total amount payable at the end 
glory—the first time he tries the - of as years... -- ++ £762 10 0 
Arcadia Mixture—but it never alto- ee ee 
gether leaves him. Profit on Investment + £3 8 7 
cc e253 99 ° 2 
Where do you get it? Gilray Smaller or larger oe at [ts tl 
i j i proportionate rates and bene- Berney 
whispered, in hoarse delight. Bis are avaiable. Examples ‘derstgo’ that the 
j H : of policies for longer or shorter shown in the ex- 
The Arcadia had him for its own. terms will gladly be supplied ample is not guar. 
if you will advise us of your on the assumption 
age next birthday,sum assured 7 of be pone 
2 2 f 5 and term required. plies Aes Ag 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 
LIMITED 
Established 1867. 
ERS Mixture Tobacco Chief Office P Corporation Street, 
:' is Sir J. M. Barrie’s “Arcadia” oe 
* Made by Carreras Limited, London Branch and District Offices 
- : sig nite ‘ in all the principal towns. 
: Ordinary or Broad Cut. Soldin Airtight Tins, 
0 202s. 2/5; 4023. 4/10 Also in Cartridge form ASSETS EXCEED £8,750,000 
me 
mae 
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in its single self. Its front tyres are giant 7-in. sausages of 
rubber; its spare wheel so vast that an average woman can 
hardly raise it axle-high. But so cunningly are the bearings 
and the thrusts of the steering laid out that your flapper daughter 
can pull the steering over as she manceuvres in garage. Its 
enormous engine possesses manners fit for a levee. It disdains 
even to emit the sibilant hiss with which other cars de luxe 
announce to an envious world that their owner is demanding 
from them some slight effort. Submerged in traffic, you keep 
it on top gear; the pace sinks from forty to twenty, from twenty 
to two; the block ahead clears; you see a gap; you change no 
gear, but merely use your left foot with firm pressure. Beneath 
you the obedient monster answers, and as long as you keep your 
foot down she will accelerate. Right up to eighty or rather 
more miles an hour she will gather speed, and at that gait she 
will steer to an inch, compress any dead leaf on the road over 
which you may elect to guide her. Yet when danger looms 
ahead, a touch on her huge brake drums, and she will slow back 


to safety again. Few cars can hold her. No gentlemanly car 
can ever leave her. 
* * * 


If you would prove to yourself the secret magnificences of this 
design, you must conduct two experiments. First, you must 
repair to some genuinely steep hill where the fairway is empty 
and runs tolerably straight. Here engage second gear, and put 
your foot hard down. On almost any other car you will instantly 
experience a certain measure of speed, accompanied by a devil’s 
orchestra of uproar. The outraged gears will whine and scream 
and jabber at you. ‘You will become acutely aware that you are 
temporarily resident in a metallic world, and that innumerable 
pieces of metal are spinning very fast and rather out of truth; 
that other bits of metal are hitting each other as hard as possible. 
But on this Rolls you will travel faster and faster up to about 
forty-five miles an hour; you will not hear gears struggling for 
a more perfect mesh; you will not hear valves clacking home 
on their seats; you will not feel as if vibration was the main 
reality of the universe; there will just be—though only just— 
a faint, apologetic smother of moving metal; but its totality 


would not drown a lover’s whisper in the back seats of the 
splendid car. 
* * SS 


Thus reassured of Rolls quality, you must next proceed to 
obtain a quite elderly example of the breed. In almost any 
five-year-old car the numerous defects of mechanical transport 
are obtrusive, in various gamuts of audible and sensible vibration. 
It would be idle to pretend that a well-maintained 1924 Rolls 
can match the merits of the modern Phantom; for everybody 
ages, except gods and angels. But it is true to say that a 1919 
Rolls will still be eminently drivable, and that even a proud 
and fastidious owner need not jettison such a car unless his bank 
balance has swollen into a positive obsession and no friend on 
*Change has furtively informed him of some good speculation. 
If we assume that a would-be motorist follows the fashion of 
his kind, and is ready to write off his capital investment as a 
loss, and charge himself no interest on his £2,500 or whatever it 
costs him with a body worthy of the chassis, a Rolls is literally 
and actually an economical purchase. Its maintenance is 
almost automatic. Its working life is practically immeasurable. 
So if you have the hardihood to sit in it down the street of the 
Labour Exchange, what time the queue shortens as the doles 
are drawn. ... R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE further reduction in the Bank Rate brought about a 
| more cheerful feeling than has been experienced in the 
City for several weeks past, but only the unwary will 
allow themselves to be carried away by optimism on this account. 
Leaving American influences out of the reckoning, we still have 
the Hatry business to overcome, and although the first wave of 
forced selling may have spent itself, there is probably a lot of 
pledged stock which has still to find a permanent home. Apropos 
of this, there is a new definition of banking going the round of the 
City : this is, that a banker is a man who lends you an umbrella 
when the sun is shining, and demands its return when it comes on 
to rain. The American situation is totally incomprehensible to 
the European mind. How the most gigantic slump on record, 
causing the ruin and default on the part of enormous numbers of 
people, can occur without bringing down a single important Bank 
or stockbroking firm (thus far, at any rate) passes understanding, 
and is unprecedented. London observes this phenomenon with 
incredulous respect, but flatters itself that it also has made not a 
bad showing by its powers of absorbing myriads of sales from 
all over the world, including the U.S.A. 
* * * 


For a moment it looked as though the efforts of the big people 
in America to stay the rot might actually result in another boomlet, 
although where the buying was to come from is not clear. For- 


Sateen 


tunately, this danger appears to have been averted, for a recrudes- 
cence of the American boom would be disastrous and prevent the 
lowering of money rates throughout the world that is now 
happening. As is only natural, fixed interest bearing securities are 
coming into favour, and it is in this class of investment that the 
most attractive purchases are to be found during times like the 
present. Unfortunately, this is not the type of security that 
appeals to the speculatively minded. Underwriters of the recent 
issue of 6 per cent. Preference Stock by the Buenos Ayres and Paci. 
fic Railway were left with more than 70 per cent. of their commit- 
ments. At a little under its issue price of par, this stock looks an 
attractive permanent holding. The accounts of the Peruvian 
Corporation make a satisfactory showing, and the full 5 per cent. 
is being paid on this Company’s Preference stock, which has been 
frequently recommended in these notes. At its present price of 
61, which includes £5 of dividend (or, after deduction of tax, £4), 
this stock gives the high yield of 8} per cent. One or two other 
companies make a good showing against the general depression. 
Such are Tate and Lyle and Manbré and Garton—both, inci- 
dentally, concerned with sugar, although the commodity itself 
is very much in the dumps. There is, however, little of an 
optimistic nature in regard to our heavy industries, and the 
probable falling-off in American consuming power, with its con- 
sequent intensification of exports from that country, is not a 
reassuring factor. 
* * * 


A case in the Courts has directed renewed attention to the 
unsatisfactory nature of recent underwriting. This guaranteeing 
of the full subscription of a new issue has been done in many cases, 
particularly during the industrial boom of last year, by people 
totally unable to fulfil their engagements, with whom it was a case 
of “* heads I win, tails you lose.” If all went well and the public 
subscribed the whole issue, these underwriters (often the same 
people as, or related to, the promoters) took their commission; 
when things went badly, they simply defaulted. Unfortunately, 
the new Companies Act does nothing to check this abuse. The 
only practical suggestion that can be made is that underwriters’ 
cheques for the amount payable on application and allotment in 
respect of the total number of shares guaranteed should be cashed 
before the issue is advertised, and by the Bank through which it 
is made. At present the practice is not to pay underwriters’ 
cheques into the Bank until the issue has been made, and it is 
known how much the underwriters have to take up. 

A. Emin Davies. 














A Russian Classic 


OBLOMOV 


“is a vety great 
novel; it must 
count among the 
vety gteatest novels 
in the world.” 
ARNOLD BENNETT 


in the 
Evening Standard 


OBLOMOV 


By IVAN GONCHAROV 
10s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 
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TRADITION AND EXPERI- 
MENT IN PRESENT-DAY 
LITERATURE 
Essays by: R. H. Mottram: F. D. 
Beresford: Edmund Blunden: 
Edith Sitwell: A. F. A. Symons: 
Osbert Burdett: Ashley Dukes: 
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THE TESTAMENT 
OF BEAUTY 
BY ROBERT BRIDGES. 7 6 NET. 


It is delightful to be able to announce 
that this, hailed by more than one 
critic as the greatest English poem 















































THE DIARY OF A 
COUNTRY PARSON 
VOL. IV (1793—1796) 
EDITED BY JOHN BERESFORD 
12/6 NET. 

This volume, just published, is the 
last but one of a famous series. 
The earlier volumes are obtainable, 
each at the same price. 























C. K. Munro: Rebecca West: since the “ Prelude,” has already 
T. S. Eliot. 7/6 NET. sold close on 10,000 copies. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF __ | —_—————— 
ROBERT BRIDGES | | SOME OLD FAVOURITES 
SIX UNIFORM VOLUMES 6/- NET 
ee || THE OXFORD BOOKS OF | 
no ||| VERSE AND THE OXFORD | 
: eeowe ae, cet or on India Paper, x0f- net. 
BY BONAMY DOBREE. 7[6 NET. 
no oo THE OXFORD DICTIONARIES 
and especially 
THE PROFESSION OF POETRY THE CONCISE. 7/6 net, 
BY H. W. GARROD. 12/6 NET. and at various prices on thin and India paper 
o go THE POCKET. 3/6 net. 


WAR AND PEACE 


BY LEO TOLSTOY. TRANSLATED 

BY A. AND L. MAUDE IN A SINGLE 

POCKET VOLUME, PRINTED ON INDIA 
PAPER, 7/0 NET. 


o oo 
BORROWS LAVENGRO AND 
ROMANY RYE 


BOUND TOGETHER IN A POCKET 
VOLUME, PRINTED ON INDIA PAPER, 


6/- NET. 

a 6 
SHAKESPEARE S HAUNTS 
NEAR STRATFORD 
BY E. I. FRIPP. 5/- NET. 
ogo og 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
BRONTES 
BY K. A, R, SUGDEN. 4/6 NET. 


og 


THE POEMS OF ‘£9’ 
7/6 NET. 











India paper, cloth bound, 6/- net, and in | 
special bindings | 
THE DICTIONARY OF MODERN | 
ENGLISH USAGE. 7/6 net. | 
India paper, cloth bound, ioj- net. | 
4 BIRD BOOK FOR THE | 
POCKET. By Edmund Sandars. 
Second Edition. 7/6 net. | 
THE NOVELS of FANE AUSTEN. | 


Five Volumes. 





5/- net each. \}) 


| THE AGE OF GREY AND 
| PEEL 
BY H. W. C. DAVIS. INTRODUCTION 
BY G. M. TREVELYAN. I5/- NET. 
| o oo 
| THE SEVENTEENTH 
| CENTURY 
BY G. N. CLARK. 15/- NET. 
| o go 
| STUDIES IN MEDLAVAL 
| CULTURE 
| BY C. H. HASKINS. 18/- NET. 
| oO oO 
i} DISARMAMENT 
| | BY SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA, 
15/- NET. 
| 
o oa 
| ENGLISHMEN, FRENCHMEN, 
SPANIARDS 








BY SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. 





12/6 NET. 

















A VISION OF THE MERMAIDS 
3y GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 
The edition limited to 200 copies 
21/- net. 

This early poem by Father 
Hopkins is here produced in 
complete facsimile. It 
contains as headpie , 
one of the onl 

known drawings 
by the 
poet 


o a 
THE ESSENTIALS OF 
DEMOCRACY 
BY A. D. LINDSAY, MASTER OF 
BALLIOL, 3/6 NET. 

oqo go 

MAKING THE FASCIST STATE 

BY H. W. SCHNEIDER, 21/- NET. 
ma oo 


MODERN COSMOLOGIES 


BY HECTOR MACPHERSON. 7/6 NET, 
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JULY 1914 by Emil Ludwig (10/6 met) will everywhere be coupled with 
ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT (7/6 net) as the most welcome 
gift in the season of peace and goodwill. 

ANIMALS LOOKING AT YOU by Paul Eipper (10/6 net) is “unique among 
animal books.”—TELEGRAPH. ‘“ Marvellous Photographs.”—OBSERVER. 


These first two cheap editions of biographies by Emil Ludwig will give pleasure :— 
KAISER WILHELM II (7/6 net)—“ an outstanding achievement.’—OBSERVER. 
GOETHE (2 vols. 15/- net)—*‘ affords most fascinating reading.”—OBSERVER. 


FIFTY POEMS by Lord Dunsany (5/- met) is one of the season’s most notable 
volumes of poetry; another is the narrative poem on _ lynching called 
BLACK CHRIST by Countee Cullen (5/- met)—a negro poet from America. 


AFTER ALL by John Van Druten (5/- & 3/6 met) is “ the finest play Mr. Van Druten 
has given us.”—-SPECTATOR 


MURDER ON THE SECOND FLOOR by Frank Vosper (5/- & 3/6 net) the book 
of the play. “ The jolliest entertainment.’”—MORNING POST. 


Three novels that will give real pleasure are (7/6 net each) :— 
SEALED ORDERS by Sidney Gowing—“ a very fine tale.”—TIMES LIT. SUPPLEMENT. 


HIGH SEAS OVER by F. J. Butler—* we follow with uninterrupted zest.”—TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


TWO WIVES by George Cornwallis-West, a story of love and self-sacrifice written 
with delightful simplicity and charm. “ rare fragrance.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


Two cheap editions that are in great demand are (3/6 net each) :— 

TARKA THE OTTER by Henry Williamson, Hawthornden Prizewinner, 1928. 
“ A remarkable book.” —THOMAS HARDY, o.m. “ Extraordinary.”—JOHN GALSWORTHY, on. 
WAY OF REVELATION by Wilfrid Ewart, the English war book published 1921, 
that holds its own with more recent war books, English, German or French. 

Four new and standard books on Bridge to be remembered :— 

COMPLETE CONTRACT BRIDGE by Milton C. Work (5/- net). 

ADVANCED AUCTION BRIDGE by Taylor and Hervey (5/- net). 

AUCTION BRIDGE by Taylor and Hervey (5/- net). 


COMPLETE AUCTION BRIDGE PLAYER by Florence Irwin (7/6 net). Each 
book contains the full text of the latest laws. 


For children a new series, brightly dressed and illustrated :— 
LITTLE BOOKS OF GREAT HISTORY (2/6 net each). Specimen volumes are 


‘Nelson,’ ‘Sir Francis Drake,’ ‘ The Age of Discovery,’ ‘The Emperor Charles V’— 
** engaging little volumes.” —SPECTATOR. 


and an established and favourite series for boys :— 


BOYS’ BOOKS FOR BOYS (6/- net each). Specimen volumes: 


‘Bob North with Dog Team and Indian,’ ‘ David goes Voyaging,’ ‘ Deric with the 
Indians.’ Each volume well illustrated. 





24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE SICK MAN OF LITERATURE 


By Marcet Proust. Translated by C. K. 


The Captive. 


Scorr MoncriEFF. Knopf. 15s. 
Fraulein Else, By A. Scunirzter. Translated by F. H. Lyon 
and Eric Sutron. Constable. 31s. 6d. 


It might be said that the chief mark of the modernity that 
runs through most of the arts to-day is the giving of positive 
values to negative things. It is hard to say with whom it begins. 
Dostoevsky, who ordinarily only asks us, and attempts himself, 
to find the positive in negative things, does sometimes perhaps 
slip into the error of making his negatives positive—in the 
histories of Stavrogin and Raskolnikov instances could be found 
of this; but there is never a trace in Dostoevsky of the final 
blasphemy that the negative thing is the only real thing, and 
that the positive is but the device of men’s illuded spirit to 
escape from the misery that the vision of reality always brings. 
It would not be true to say that even Baudelaire is guilty of this; 
for Baudelaire, in order to exalt evil, exalts it not in its own 
weakness and nullity, but by ascribing to it the splendours and 
potency of good. He is as fiercely positive as Milton or Dante. 
Nor can we with any fairness blame, for the spread of this strange 
gospel of invalidity, the light vices and languorous remorses of 
the decadents; their delectation was always in the decorations 
and trappings, the songs and scents by which men disguise the 
fact of decay, never in decay and dissolution themselves. Any- 
way, however the dethronement of ‘‘ Yea” began, it has found 
its chief master, its consummate and weary apostle in Marcel 
Proust. Not only does he substitute with a delicate and malicious 
care the abnormal for the normal, the infertile for the fertile, the 
agonised and evil delights of jealousy for the pure pleasures of 
love and fidelity; but he insinuates, declares, prophesies that 
man is only true to reality, to himself, and to others when he 
recognises that life is the most hopeless and inveterate of 
illusions except for its torments, its treacheries, and its less 
seemly curiosities. 

it is hard in writing of Proust’s philosophy and general outlook 
on life not to fall into the cant language of psychiatry. The 
astounding minuteness, the unerring verisimilitude of his observa- 
tion ought not to blind us to the fact that the quality of his 
observation is essentially the same as that found in the practisers 
of the most dreary of vices, the voyeurs. If any doubt this, 
let them look again at the passage in which Marcel learns of 
Odette’s character, or that other passage, hideous in its sweating 
and choking laughter, when he overhears Charlus in a fit of 
disgusting passion. Or again, the quality of jealousy displayed 
through the whole of the book is just removed from the normal : 
Othello, at his extremest, is a stupid, simple man overwhelmed 
by a fit of jealousy, induced, not by his own heart, which is 
trustful, but by the evil wiles of others. Marcel knows nothing 
of love but jealousy, and believes that infidelity is only a matter 
of occasion with any woman or any man. And even when he is 
with his mistress, his chief preoccupation is not with her happi- 
ness or his, not with her pleasure or his, but with the morbid 
fancies which picture her using him as a proxy, and living 
externally alien in a world remote from him and his love. This 
vehement disbelief in love springs partly from Proust’s disbelief 
in personality. In the early pages of this volume—Mr. Scott 
Moncrieff’s translation, as masterly as ever, of La Prisonniére— 
we have this incredulity plainly stated in the analysis of jealousy ; 

Allow Albertine to go by herself into a big shop crowded with 
people perpetually rubbing against one, furnished with so many 
doors that a woman can always say that when she came out she 
could not find the carriage which “was waiting farther along the 

a : — quite determined never to consent to such a thing, 

= = hs — yd bed ys me extremely unhappy. And yet I 

Kk : at I ought long ago to have ceased to 

see Albertine, for she had entered, in my life, upon that lamentable 

owe in which a person disseminated over space and time is no 
onger a woman, but a series of events upon which we can throw 
no light, a series of insoluble problems, a sea which we absurdly 
ae to scourge, in order to punish it for what it 
<emgiiod. : nce this period has begun, we are perforce 
ao bade to say that jealousy of this intensity does 
raph ce chai es — —* the character of the beloved 
ptcdhniay mi bt ere ve Albertine’s to be; but Proust 
wibipihdes aciee : achment, the attachment of an eager 
soiihllie tec, aie . y bathe temperament so fluid that one need 
‘edieeuen ie acter behind it, as, apart from brute lust and 
al infatuation, the only kind of human affection. 


When we remember how great a genius Proust had, what an 
incomparable talent for poetic analysis, it is hard to come to 
any other conclusion than that his devotion to this sterile and 
inhuman gospel sprang from a mental self-indulgence, an 
emotional abandonment which gradually made it impossible for 
him to subject his mind to that discipline by which alone the 
artist can distinguish between his dreams and the truth they 
pattern or distort, between his characters and the monstrous 
shadows which may, if the creator does not control them, 
overwhelm and obscure them. 

Marcel Proust is the sick man of literature. He does not—this 
must never be forgotten—say with Milton’s Satan, ‘‘ Evil be 
thou my good ”’; still less is he inclined to the dreadful puerility 
of the black mass. His whispered and sensitive word is ‘‘ Evil, 
there is no good”; ‘‘ Sickness, there is no health”; ‘* Jealousy, 
for thy tormented sake men have invented love.’ It is a 
strangely powerful gospel, for it is, supremely and exquisitely 
done, an enlargement of those thronging fancies that beset the 
heart and imagination of all men when they are sick of soul and 
near despair; and it gives to those fancies a terrible validity. 
Robert Bridges, in his old age, sings what we know, too, is 
truth : 

Our hope is even livelier than despair, our joy 

livelier and more abiding than our sorrows are, 

which leak away until no taint remain; their seeds 
shrivelling too thin to lodge in Memory’s hustled sieve. 

But even comedy has its Mrs. Gummidge, and in Marcel Proust 
her insane melancholy receives a potent and desperately beautiful 
companion. Anyone who has been ill, and separated by illness 
from his ordinary activities and from much of the companionship 
of those he loves, knows how in the hard moments, when the 
mind is dry with despair, and the heart weary with weakness, 
little dreams creep in and vaticinate misfortune, disaster and 
doom. The generous man, at the worst, dreams of the beloved 
as killed; and for fifteen minutes’ unpunctuality will arrange 
the obsequies and consider his retirement into religion. Marcel, 
believing Albertine to be no person, on the instant of separation 
fancies her involved with this or that vicious creature, wiping 
her mind clean of his image and memory, and will have it that 
every gesture of affection is but a trick that has served her with 
countless others, and will serve with countless more. The 
generous lover feels some shame, can even perhaps laugh, at his 
inordinate fancy that has stretched to the purchase of funeral 
tapers; he will be sorry at his stupidity, even though he may 
show his sorrow in odd ways. Marcel indulges and improves 
his sinister and obscene delectation. Albertine shall be given 
no chance of fidelity. If she speaks the truth, it must be to 
prepare for a falsehood; if Marcel goes out with Albertine, he 
is in agony at any imagined glance or word of hers; if he sends 
her out with his spy Andrée, “ incidents are created by the 
inward life also.’ It is the conscious nightmare of an invalid, 
deliberately, horribly enjoyed, and rendered with a precision so 
exquisite, a conviction so powerful, that many readers might be 
deceived into thinking that the book was a picture of reality. 
Indeed, many people are so deceived. For this is an age of self- 
commiserating, self-analytic people, of people who do not wish in 
the least to understand themselves (that might lead to discipline 
and discomfort), but who wish to have their moods given 
importance, and to find truth in the easy indulgence of a 
temperament. 

The Captive contains much besides the affair of Albertine. 
Proust’s moral and metaphysical nihilism never prevents him 
from displaying many of the livelier antics of the men and 
women who so quaintly imagine that life is not an illusion. He 
carefully shows that life in terms of what is, to most men, an 
illusion—in terms, that is, where all the values are those of the 
Almanach de Gotha, Debrett and the Faubourg St. Germain. He 
is at his most devastating and most entertaining in the sections 
where Charlus stages his great party at the Verdurins, and 
quarrels there with his patronised bourgeois who succeed in 
stealing the allegiance of his catamite, Morel the violinist. Also, 
this volume contains one of the most moving, the most humorous 
and lovely passages Proust ever wrote, the pages telling of the 
death of Bergotte. Death, after all, and what may be after 
death, were, with the work of great artists, the nearest approach 
to reality which Marcel Proust admitted. As the sick man, 
working vehemently in his sealed room, indulges every morbid 
apprehension that his mind can contain, he is sometimes com- 
forted by the promise and the premonition of the coming of the 
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Dark Angel, beside whose terrific force and beauty his dreams 
and despondencies will fade away, broken by the ultimate and 
welcome reality of death. In that darkness surely there will 
be no occasion for infidelity or opportunity for deceit. 

As Proust is the sick man, Schnitzler is the doctor of our 
modern letters; he is one of the few novelists whom a study 
of psycho-analysis has not harmed. Frdulein Else is a touching, 
heart-breaking study of a young girl’s trial. It is told with 
extraordinary effectiveness; the main narrative consists of 
Else’s thoughts, which actual incidents and conversations 
occasionally interrupt. Else’s continuous self-consciousness, her 
boldly timid awareness of her own moods, her pathetic incapacity 
for being frankly absorbed in anything are rendered delicately 
and with real beauty. Yet the tragedy is not wholly satis- 
factory. Else is real enough, most of the time; but occasionally 
we are visited by a suspicion that Schnitzler suddenly saddles 
her with the symptoms or behaviour of another “ case.”” She 
becomes a shade too typical—the text-book is not always quite 
hidden. This edition—admirably translated by Mr. Eric Sutton 
and Mr. F. H. Lyon—is most handsomely produced : its publishers 
can boast that it will stand comparison, both in arrangement and 
in the illustrations (by Miss Donia Nachsen), with the finest of 
French éditions de luve. Among people who do not think studies 
in morbid psychology unsuitable for such a purpose, Fraulein 
Else would make, as they say, “ an acceptable Christmas present.” 

R. Exvxtis ROBERTs. 


MARY II. 


The Third Mary Stuart. By Marsorite Bowen. Lane. 18s. 


Miss Bowen, who not so long ago embarked upon a detailed 
biography of William III., has now given us a readable volume 
upon the less enthralling personality of his wife. The book 
consists chiefly of Mary’s own letters and papers, strung together 
in a short biography which leaves a great deal to the reader’s 
imagination. It is a pity that Miss Bowen did not try to pull 
her material together into a more definite character-study of 
Mary. The material is all here, and one would like to know 
what she, with her wide reading of the William and Mary period, 
would have made of it; but she rarely commits herself. She 
does not use the documents she has gathered to prove any point ; 
in fact the book rather suffers from lack of point, though this 
will not deter Miss Bowen’s many enthusiastic readers. 

If Mary was a little more intelligent than Anne, a great deal 
brighter and less obstinate, more energetic and genuinely 
affectionate, more nervous and liable to fits of hysteria or 
melancholy—in brief, if she was more afflicted with what people 
call ‘temperament’ than her sister—she was just as much 
a daughter of Anne Hyde and just as little, save in appearance, 
a Stuart. Her virtues were the virtues of the middle classes of 
her period. Perhaps that is why she took so cheerfully from the 
first to the dull, bourgeois life she led in Holland, ‘a life so 
suited to my humour.” For this was the Mary who had danced 
at Whitehall in the ballet Calista ‘‘ clad in floating gauzes and 
gold laces,” and who had wept unceasingly at the prospect of 
marriage with the dour, little-known William. And when in 
1689 she left Holland for ever, she shed just as many tears : 

I could not think without chagrin of quitting this dear country, 
where I have had so much happiness, spiritual and temporal. 
I feared to sin in attaching my heart too much here. 

Her nature was one of extreme pliability: it is amusing to 
imagine what a different woman a French marriage would have 
evoked in her. Nor had this docile nature been tempered by 
education; she had not been taught to spell, much less to think 
for herself. 

I have for you excese of friendship more or love then any woman 
can for woman and more love than ever the constanest love had for 
his Mrs. you are loved more than can be extrest by your ever 
obedient wife vere afectionate friand humbed sarvent to kis the 
ground where one you go to be your dog in a string your fish in a 
net your bird in a cage your humbel trout. 

It is in this light that one must understand the ‘ famous 
reconciliation ’? between Mary and her husband concerning their 
mutual position and the throne of England. Even if Mary had 
known what her position involved it is unlikely that she gave it 
much thought. She had, in fact, only two thoughts, religion 
and William. 

I said to him that I prayed to God that He would never let me 
survive him, and that if I must do so, it not having pleased God 
to give me a child by him, I would not wish to have one even of 
an angel. O, my God, if I have sinned in this passion, as I fear to 
have done, pardon me, I entreat Thee. 





It is possible, as Miss Bowen says, that Mary and her husband 
had come to some agreement about the succession before Burnet’s 
vaunted interference, but it is still more likely that Mary had 
simply taken the situation for granted. All her mind was given 
to pleasing her husband. ‘The only thing that pleased me 
was that my husband was satisfied and told me he was yery 
much pleased with my behaviour.” . 

Mary had this in common with all the Stuarts but one: that 
she was a bigot. By education a Protestant, by environment 
a Calvinist, in bigotry she was her father’s daughter. 

I pass my time in devotions, public and private; every morning 

T assist at the French prayers which are held in my house at midday 

and Common Prayers, at five o’clock I go to Church to assist at 

prayers and to hear a sermon. At half-past seven again at Common 

Prayers. God, by his Grace, has given me the strength to do this 

constantly, 

The ‘*‘ Will of God”? was the whole range of her understanding, 
and when she became Queen of England she complained bitterly 
of having too little time to devote to prayers. The levity of the 
English court shocked her all the more that hers was the gloomiest 
of religions: hell and the devil are more often in her thoughts 
than heaven and happiness, and the effect of this upon an already 
melancholy nature can be imagined. 

There are letters, ‘* meditations’ and journals in plenty to 
describe Mary’s first uncomfortable years in England. Her 
husband was absent, cares of State sat on her unwilling shoulders, 
she must face conspiracies at home and the danger of invasion 
from abroad; even the longed-for buildings at Kensington fell 
down before they were finished—the Will of God again, though 
William saw it otherwise! For the rest, prayers, sermons and 
still more prayers. But though the Queen lacked initiative, 
she did not lack courage, and this, combined with her natural 
goodness and piety, brought her great popularity in her native 
country. This should have helped to balance her woes, but 
Mary, if she knew it, was too passionately jealous for William to 
appreciate it. Miss Bowen compares her with Elizabeth Tudor, 
but she produces very little evidence to support the comparison. 


MAGELLAN 


Ferdinand Magellan. By E. F. Benson. 
Lane. 12s. 6d. 


This is the first volume in the Golden Hind series to tell the 
story of an explorer not of English breed. But Ferdinand 
Magellan is worthy of this pride of place. He was a man of 
spirit, in a spirited age; he was no haphazard adventurer on the 
seas; and his contribution to geographical knowledge, even 
though it was not completed till after his premature and violent 
death, was a very great one. Mr. Benson has given him his full 
due. True, the opening paragraph of this biography is a model 
of what to avoid in the way of giving a trite reflection a pompous 
and circumlocutory shape, and Mr. Benson is over-fond of 
reminding us, at all the dramatic moments of the story, that his 
hero was of swarthy complexion and had a limp. But once in 
his stride, he tells of Magellan’s great voyage and its vicissitudes 
of fortune with the true spirit of a story-teller, and the clarity of 
one who has been at pains to master the available facts. 

Magellan, as is well known, served under rival flags. Born in 
the inland province of Traz-os-Montes in Portugal in or about 
1480, he grew up into an age when the discovery of unknown, or 
barely suspected, lands and seas, and the international rivalries 
in so doing, were continually stimulating the rulers and merchants 
of a restless Europe. Nowadays it is not always easy to recapture 
the mingled emotions of curiosity and greed, adventure and glory, 
which lie in the heart of these chapters of history. They were 
analogous, perhaps, to the excitements and rivalries generated in 
our own time by the ever-broadening possibilities (or fallacies) 
of mechanical speed, or by the battles, direct and indirect, for the 
control of oil-power. But be that as it may, Magellan was born 
in good season; and when, in 1504, King Manuel—* Lord of the 
Conquest, Navigation and Commerce of India, Ethiopia, Arabia 
and Persia,” ran his proud title—appointed Francisco d’Almeida 
as his viceroy in India and gathered his fleet in the Tagus, young 
Magellan abandoned the modest post he held at the royal court 
and enlisted as a seaman in that illustrious expedition. He was 
not slow to justify himself, made a good name under Albuquerque, 
and returned to Portugal from Malacca with the rank of captain, 
and an honourable wound, seven years later. 

It was then that he changed his allegiance. 


Golden Hind Series. 


There was a grudge 


of some kind—still rather obscure, though Mr. Benson has a fait 
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Peter Simple 


by CAPTAIN MARRYAT 


With the biographical Essay by MIcHAEL 
SADLEIR, a note on R, W. Buss communicated 
by one of his grandsons, a portrait after John 
Simpson, and 21 collotype facsimiles of 
etchings and drawings by R.W. Buss. 
750 copies. Uniform with Jacob Faithful 


2vols. 42s. net 


Fraulein Else 
by ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


Schnitzler’s sophisticated art is shown to 
perfection in Fraulein Else, which is here 
given in an edition, uniform with the earlier- 
issued Rhapsody, but more beautiful. It is 
illustrated in colour by Donia Nachsen. 


1000 copies. 31s. 6d. net 


Rejected Addresses 


by JAMES & HORACE SMITH 
Naomi Royde-Smith:— ‘‘ Among the gems 
of the spring book-making season none has 
glittered more brightly than Mr. Andrew 
~~” Boyle’s edition of Rejected Addresses.” 

Edited by Andrew Boyle. Portraits. 


15s. net 


The Art of 
Good Living 


by ANDRE L. SIMON 
Times Literary Supplement :— “Mr. Simon 
constructs a philosophy of dining which will 
give not only cause for thought, but practical 
aid, to the most accomplished gourmet .. . 
A first-class book.” 


7s. 6d. net 


Viniana 
by G. W. Berry 


George Saintsbury in the Yorkshire Post :— 

* Even without the stories, of which it is to a 

very large extent composed, the book would 

good for the elect to read; with them it 
should delight everybody.” 


10s. net 


Queer Books 
by EDMUND PEARSON 


Punch:—“I have seldom met an odder 

farrago of literary finds or one more pleasantly 

handled. Most of the stuff rehabilitates the 
» shade of Dickens.” 


Illustrated. 15s. net 


A Fisherman’s 
Log 


by Major G. L. ASHLEY-DODD 


A collection of true short stories, hints on 
various forms of fishing, and articles which 
will be of help to experts and beginners alike. 

With woodcuts by Barbara Greg. 


10s. net 
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WALTER 
DE LA MARE 


COME HITHER 


An Anthology for the Young of all Ages. 
10s. 6d. net 
Daily Telegraph :—“ In addition to 500 pages of the golden 


grain of purest poetry, he has given us three pages of 
exquisite commentary.” 


and other volumes of verse. 


Prospectus of complete works on application. 











THEODORE 
DREISER 


Just Published. 
A BOOK ABOUT MYSELF 


10s. net 
Other non-fiction works 
Dreiser Looks at Russia, 5s. nei 
Moods (Poems), 15s. net 


and his novels 
An American Tragedy (10s. ne?) 


The Genius (10s. vet) Chains 
Sister Carrie The Titan 
Jennie Gerhardt The Financier 


each 7s. 6d. net 











KATHERINE 
MANSFIELD 


LETTERS 


Edited by J. M. MURRY. 2 vols. 15s. net 


JOURNAL 
7s. 6d. net 


STORIES 


In a German Pension 


The Doves’ Nest * The Garden Party 
* Bliss Something Childish 
Constable’s Miscellany. Each 3s. 6d. net 


* Also in leather, 5s. net 





CONSTABLE’S 
MISCELLANY 


“The Perfect Pocket Series” 


Includes works by : 
Daniel Defoe 
Herman Melville 
Laurence Oliphant 
H. H. Bashford Lord Grey 
L. Pearsall Smith George Gissing 
Sarah Gertrude Millin 





Hilaire Belloc 
Havelock Ellis 


Per 3s. 6d. vol. net 
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Sir Cecil 
Spring Rice 
A Record Edited 
by STEPHEN GWYNN 


Spectator :—‘One of the most delightful col- 

lections of letters we have read for a long time 

- 5 and the editing is brilliant. Every letter 
seems to have been put in its right place.” 


2nd impression. 2 vols. 30s. net 


In the Evening 
of My Thought 


by GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 


Morning Post:— “The Testament of the 
Tiger . . . Keenly critical and contentious 
from first to last.” 


2 vols. 30s. net 


The Stricken Deer 


or 
The Life of Cowper 


by DAVID CECIL 


The book attempts to tell straightfor- 
wardly the story of a chequered and sen- 
sational life, and to give some account of the 

world in which Cowper lived. 


15s. net 


Medizval Latin 
Lyrics 
by HELEN WADDELL 


R. Ellis Roberts —‘‘It is, perhaps, in*the 
lyrics of spring, of love and of religion that she 
excels, accomplishing something in the way of 
translation that can only be compared to the 

work of Shelley and Arthur Symons.” 


21s. net 


Scenes and Plays 
by GORDON BOTTOMLEY 
author of Poems of Thirty Years 
Clemence Dane:—‘* If Scenes and Plays 
delight the ear and stimulate the imagination 
as successfully upon the platform as they ‘do 
in the study, then dramatic drama can 'be 


said to be not only alive but half-way: home 
again.” 


6s. net 


The Flower 
of Life ,, Novel) 


by THOMAS BURKE 


Ralph Straus in the Sunday Times:~— 
“The story that Mr. Burke has to tell is the 
always moving story of a gallant but losi 
fight, when even the poor reward of death is 

denied to the vanquished.” 


6s. net 
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explanation of it—between Magellan and his king, and when 
Manuel brought it to a head by refusing interest in the young 
captain’s project for a great voyage of discovery and annexation, 
Ferdinand apparently had no hesitation in offering his brains 
and nautical experience to the Portuguese king’s great rival, 
Charles of Spain. He had a confederate, whose part in Magellan’s 
later triumph was considerable in spite of the fact that he was not 
allowed to sail with the Spanish expedition of 1519. This was 
the curious figure of Ruy Faleiro, an ingenious student who 
mingled astronomy, astrology, theoretic navigation and other 
branches of learning in his qualifications as adviser to contem- 
porary men of action. Whether or not Magellan himself treated 
Faleiro ill by shouldering him out of his staff in 1519, is still open 
to question; but there is good ground for supposing that this 
man of learning was far from fit to hold the command originally 
proposed for him. It was, however, through this original being 
that Ferdinand was guided to a definite scheme for reaching the 
East Indies by a westward route, and so, as it turned out, to the 
discovery of the Pacific and all that therein is. Mr. Benson has 
set out very well the history of the relationship between these 
two curiously contrasted men, and also of the agreement that 
Magellan and his financial backers reached with the shrewd but 
officious king of Spain; there is humour, too, in the picture of 
King Charles setting down in writing his landsman’s advice to 
the mariners for the conduct of their vessels and crews. And 
with these preliminaries well explained, the drama of the long 
voyage is appropriately heightened. For one realises how much 
was at stake when the mutiny broke out at Port St. Julian, before 
the entry to the famous Strait had been found; how great the 
moment when the Strait was safely threaded; how torturing 
those days of slow famine on the bewildered vessels in the 
uncharted Pacific when, as Pigafetta’s account says, 

we also ate the oxhides which were nailed under the main-yard . . . 

they were very hard on account of the sun, rain and wind, and we 

left them for four or five days in the sea, and then we put them a 

little on the embers and so ate them... . 

—and how welcome, to present stomach and future purse, the 
landfall of the new-found Philippines. There, in a local war, 
Magellan lost his life, in the spring of 1521. One cannot but agree 
with Mr. Benson that he strangely mismanaged the operation 
which he undertook on behalf of the chief of Sebu; but still, the 
great achievement of his voyage was safe, and he must have died 
aware of it. 

The author adds an interesting appendix on the compared 
accounts of Magellan’s and Drake’s voyages, and there is a ser- 
viceable index to the book. But there is one point of incon- 
venience which the editors of this interesting series might note 
with advantage to future volumes : when folding maps, essential 
to following such a story as this, are inserted in a book they should 
be placed at the end, so that they can be kept facing the reader 
all the time, and not scattered at random points in the text 
where, if he wishes to glance at them having passed those points 
in the letterpress, they must be turned back awkwardly. 


GAMESTERS OF THE RESTORATION 


Games and Gamesters of the Restoration. (The Compleat Gamester, 
by Cuar.es Corron, 1674, and Lives of the Gamesters, by 
Tueopuiius Lucas, 1714.) With an Introduction by Cyrin 
HuGuHEs HARTMANN. English Library. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Gaming reached its height during the period of the Restoration. 

The office of Groom Porter, to whom were committed “ the 

superintendence and regulation of all matters relating to cards 

and dice,” was officially revived. Women as well as men (see 

The Rape of the Lock) were infected by the craze. Charles II. 

was himself an indifferent gambler, but it is recorded of Nell 

Gwyn that she lost £5,000 at ombre in a single night to the 

Duchesse Mazarin, and the losses of the Duchess of Northumber- 

land were heavier. Even chess was played for high stakes, 

though, of course, it was not as popular as cards or dice because 
of the length of time involved in play. Games of hazard took 
the most fantastic forms. The story is told of two men who 
decided a bet by putting a pair of dice between a horse’s teeth 
and counting the upward numbers when the dice fell to the 
ground. If half the stories in Lives of the Gamesters are true 

(which probably they aren’t), then Cotton was not exaggerating 

when he described gaming as ‘‘ an enchanting witchery .. . an 

itching disease, that makes some scratch the head, whilst others, 
as if they were bitten by a Tarantula, are laughing themselves to 
death.” 


——, 


Of the two books reprinted here—Cotton’s Compleat Gamester 
and Lives of the Gamesters by Theophilus Lucas—only the firgt 
deals directly with gaming, the other being a collection of sep. 
sational “ lives” of rakes who included gambling among their 
vices. The Compleat Gamester is a handbook for every imaginable 
game of cards, from “beast ” to the fashionable ombre, as wel] as 
billiards, chess, bowling, archery and cock-fighting. Billiards anq 
chess, the most intricate and skilled of these games, are described 
at some length. The billiard table, as can be seen from an 
ill-drawn engraving of two men playing billiards, was about 
half the size of the present English table, and it had, as 
well as six pockets, a hoop at one end and an upright stick at 
the other. The cue was a sort of cudgel, with a sloping end 
like a golf-club, and the ball apparently was pushed rather than 
hit. Billiards evidently was a game for gentlemen (there js a 
picture of Louis XIV. at play), for Cotton emphasises its “ cleanly, 
gentile and most ingenious” nature and prints a list of the 
rules made against “lolling slovenly players,’ one of which 
provides for a forfeiture against the player who lets tobacco ash 
fall on the cloth. It seems to have been a slow-moving game— 
five points winning by daylight and three by candle-light. In 
chess the pieces and moves were the same as to-day, but the 
procedure was rather different. Caution was the first rule of 
the chess-player, who is advised to start by moving his King’s 
pawn only a “single remove,” the jump of a square so early 
in the game being thought too venturous. Cotton remarks 
that chess “ will take up sometimes in the playing so long a time 
that I have known two play a fortnight before the game hath 
been ended’; and it must have been a cumbersome, crab-like 
encounter. It would be interesting to know how far the best 
players of the day adopted these tactics, for Cotton is plainly 
writing for the unskilled (his mate in two should be looked up 
by modern chess-players). For some reason the other royal 
game, tennis, is not mentioned at all. 

Lives of the Gamesters is a series of bawdy and semi-fictitious 
anecdotes about well-known gamblers and card-sharpers. Lucas 
moralises in the preface—‘ indeed, I do not only blush with 
confusion and shame at my own juvenile folly, but horror and 
amazement runs through my wither’d veins ’’—but he wrote 
with relish. He was not afraid of his stories seeming far-fetched, 
and one feels that he was really satisfied with the career of the 
Marquis de Guiscard, who began by ravishing a nun and ended 
by dying of wounds in prison. Most of his heroes were either 
hanged or killed in duels or died of poverty and disease. Their 
histories are told in a rattling, sturdy manner, with a certain 
amount of sympathetic humour; but there is not much variety 
in them after you have read the first dozen. 

Mr. Hartmann’s introduction gives a good description of 
gaming in the time of the Stuarts. He might have written a 
little more about the two authors whose books are reprinted. 
For example, the paragraph in The Compleat Gamester called 
**The Character of a Bowling-Alley ” is a crib almost word for 
word from one of Earle’s “‘ characters’ in Microcosmographie, 
published forty-six years before. 








THE CAMBRIDGE WITS 


Calverley and Some Cambridge Wits. By R. B. Ince. 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

To find a title is often almost the hardest task in the composition 
of a book. It is open to doubt, however, whether Mr. Ince might 
not have contrived to choose one more appropriate than the one 
he has given. Of the five men he writes on, though all made more 
or less respectable jokes on occasion, only one has lived by his 
wit. Possibly, however, Mr. Ince has admitted them as half- 
Falstaffs—not so much as witty in themselves, but as the cause 
of wit in others ; for they have certainly inspired him to some very 
good fun. Occasionally, it must be confessed, the jester runs a 
risk of “‘ being whipt for taxation”; the jokes are not always 
well-timed. Speaking of the ill-fated Thomas Sunderland, whose 
brilliant promise was blighted by mental decay, Mr. Ince, very 
gratuitously, remarks : 


Cayme 


Sunderland and Macaulay were both so well-educated that their 
last state was worse than their first. 
mad, but Macaulay suffered a worse fate. 
of Ancient Rome. 

This sort of thing may capture a schoolboy ; but, to borrow @ 
borrowed quotation of Mr. Ince’s, “* we are not amused.” 


Sunderland went harmlessly 
He lived to write the Lays 
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Sir James Jeans 
THE UNIVERSE AROUND US 


Eighth Thousand 
“A wonderful book for the plain man.” 
The Times 
“The best popular book on astronomy yet 
written.” The Review of Reviews 


24 plates. 12s. 6d. net 


W. C. D. Dampier-Whetham 
A HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


*Ttis an admirable summary and at the same 
time extremely interesting to the general 
reader, as it makes accessible just that know- 
ledge which he would most like to possess.” 


The Daily Mail 
18s. net 


A. S. Eddington 


THE NATURE OF 
THE PHYSICAL WORLD 
Tenth Thousand 
“A book which everyone interested in the 


modern developments of science should pro- 
cure and study.” The Times 


12s. 6d. net 


J. F. Bethune-Baker 


THE RISE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By L. E. Binns, J. W. HUNKIN AND 
J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER 


The first of three popular volumes on the 
origin and progress of the Christian religion. 


Ts. 6d. net 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE 


THIRD SERIES 


A new volume in the Library Edition 
containing essays on 
The English Elegy; Dorothy Wordsworth; 
Shakespeare’s Comedies ; Coventry Patmore; 
Longinus; W. S. Gilbert; Reading for the 
English Tripos; The New Reading Public 


10s. 6d. net 


THE POCKET “Q” 


SEVEN VOLUMES 


Studies in Literature, I & II 

On the Art of Writing 

On the Art of Reading 

Charles Dickens & other Victorians 
Adventures in Criticism 

From a Cornish Window 


5s. net each 


§ For Children 


Tales of the Wind-King 


By E. D. LABORDE 
Children love to imagine travels in wonderful 
countries. This book combines the 
pleasure of a fairy story with an 
acquaintance with the pictur- 
esque peoples of Europe 
and far-off lands 


Illustrated 
6s. net 
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There are several errors, more or less trifling, but annoying, 
which ought not to have been allowed to pass. The ‘‘ Tenny- 
sonian ”’ 

Calm as a mariner out in ocean 

is, it is true, net Mr. Ince’s slip, but Calverley’s. There are others, 
however, which are Mr. Ince’s own. ‘“ Barry Cornwall” was 
Procter, not Proctor; the Archbishop of Dublin was Chenevix 
Trench, not Chevenix. What FitzGerald was doing as an 
undergraduate at Cambridge in 1836 is hard to say : he took his 
degree in 1830. There is some remarkable information about Dr. 
Arnold. We are told that he introduced the prefectorial system 
into Rugby. ‘ Praepostors,”’ at any rate, existed long before his 
time. Nor did he *‘ try to subdue the bearishness of the boys by 
means of sport ”’; he cared little for games. Mr. Ince appears to 
imply that the public-school sermon was hardly known in Arnold’s 
time. No headmaster, before or since, relied on it more as 
perhaps the most powerful means of influencing the boys. 

These mistakes, and others that might be mentioned, apart, 
there is much both of interest and of value in the book. It is 
unquestionably lively and vigorous; and, though Mr. Ince gives 
us much that is familiar (he even quotes in full that well-known 
parody The Cock and the Bull), yet those who have heard it all 
before will like its attractive manner, and those to whom it is all 
new will learn their first lessons from a stimulating teacher. 

Not one of these five men, though capable of wit, was exclusively 
or even predominantly witty. There was a very serious side to 
Calverley himself; FitzGerald’s humour, like that of so many, 
leaned toward the sombre ; it would take but a little twist to make 
John Sterling a kind of prose Clough; and Kinglake, despite 
Eothen, could be as matter of fact and as ferocious as the most 
typical John Bull. The most light-hearted of them all is Richard 
Monckton Milnes; yet there is plenty of evidence that he too 
could listen to the still sad music of humanity. His poems, 
which probably reveal his true self, are tinged, and more than 
tinged, with melancholy. Even at twenty it was with some 
difficulty that he brought himself to believe, in remarkable anti- 
cipation of Tennyson, that 

He who for love hath undergone 
The worst that can befall, 

Is happier thousandfold than one 
Who never loved at all. 

The fact is that wit, in the wittiest, is but an intermittent 
brightener of life. Apart from the flat and solid business of 
making a living, the majority of men are usually either placidly 
neutral or more conscious of the sadness of the world than of its 
joys. The humorous flashes are only rare and momentary 
ebullitions. Even Sydney Smith was not always jesting, not 
even in company, and by himself scarcely ever. It is a shrewd 
suspicion that if you scratched Falstaff himself you would find 
a pessimist. It may be that Mr. Ince is not, in his heart of hearts, 
quite so jovial as he appears on the surface. Still, we hope that, 
in future writings, he will conceal his gloom, if it exists, as skilfully 
as he has done in the present book. 


COTTAGES 


The Cottages of England. By Basi Ottver. With a Foreword 
by the Rt. Hon. StanLEy BaLpwIn. Batsford. 21s. 


In this volume Mr. Basil Oliver has done well to choose 
photographs of villages as a whole and groups of several houses, 
as well as the immediate subject of his text, the English Cottage. 
For it is rather the gathering of the cottages into one composition 
which delights the eye than the single cottage. 

The book is illustrated by a pretty water-colour of Pevensey 
as frontispiece, as well as by the photographs of subjects in all 
parts of the country, but particularly the South. The examples 
are scheduled, very soundly, under their dominant material, as 
stone built, timber framed, with cob and other synthetic fillings, 
and with tile, slate, or wood covering, and as brick built and 
flint built. The background of all the work was, of course, the 
timber architecture of Northern Europe. The connection between 
text and illustration is admirably maintained throughout the 
book, several line drawings by Mr. Oliver and others helping 
to make the details of construction clear. To a modernist the 


most interesting point is that not one flat roof is shown; probably 
none exists except in a few late eighteenth-century examples 
near London. 

Modern bye-laws and standards of hygiene killed the old tradi- 
tions of cottage design, at a time when the architects, who might 





have saved it, were bowing to snobbery and learning what 
Borrow called “ Gentility nonsense.” The deadly bye-laws were 
these: each storey to be eight feet high in the clear; the 
windows to be at least one-tenth of the floor space; the windows 
to open within six inches of the ceiling. In old cottages these 
things were not done. It is useless to say that the old can be 
replaced by new just as good, but with every modern amenity, 
The bye-laws prevent it. And that is one good reason for 
preserving the old. The social reformer will point out that 
modern standards are just as necessary to people who live in old 
cottages as in new. But these matters are comparative—no one 
should be forced to live in the old, and consumptive persons 
should avoid them; others are glad to live in them and old 
people especially find a low ceiling of even 6 feet 3 inches less 
draughty and healthier than a high one. 

However, the fact remains that English architects gave up 
the problem of modifying their tradition to accord with the 
new bye-laws too easily. Of course, the work was by that time 
mainly in the hands of speculating builders who looked for quick 
returns of money by appealing to the lowest common taste of 
their clients. The cottage architects were fourth-rate and 
wsthetically the laziest of “artists.” Their idea of style was 
not suitability of purpose but the addition of some doorway or 
bow window which had “ seen service with the best families.” 
When the R.I.B.A. men, appalled by what was happening to 
the English landscape, began to interest themselves in garden 
villages, the lost ground was hard to recover. The consequence 
is the well-meant but tiresome monotony of the ‘“ homes for 
heroes” schemes. After all, there was a diversity of heroes, 

Now that the rush is over, may there not be conceived as 
wide a variation of type as existed until the eighteenth century? 
For this no better guide can be taken than Mr. Oliver's book. 
Our one criticism is that he leaves the reader too much in the 
dark as to colour, nor stresses its importance, except with the 
common curse at pink (but every motorist shies at pink asbestos 
nowadays). Although form is important, either sharply drawn 
by a Cotswold cottage against the upland of pasture, or modelled 
in the lines of straw roofs below the fine curves of the Downs, 
the forms themselves show mainly the pathetic minimum of 
habitable space required; it is the colour which adds the 
incalculable beauty, brushed on the walls by the careless wings 
of pollen-stained angels, or breathed from the windows like an 
aura of human lives. 

It does not seem likely that England will ever build a Parthenon, 
standing in perspective at the end of an avenue of years. But 
if it were possible to preserve an English village—Aldbourne or 
Smarden—inviolate and undecayed, it would be a companion to 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and the great watershed of the 
landscape poets. One Englishman at least, having scen neither 
Bibury nor the Parthenon, would go furthest to see Bibury. 


CONSCIOUSNESS IN HISTORY 


An Essay on the Evolution of 
Cape. 15s. 


The Ascent of Humanity. 
Civilization. By GeraLpD HEarD. 

‘“‘T have sometimes wondered,” says Bergson, ‘* what would 
have happened if modern science, instead of starting with 
astronomy, physics and chemistry, had begun with the study of 
the human mind. Suppose, for example, that Kepler, Galileo 
and Newton had been psychologists . . .”. And what, one may 
well ask, would have happened to history, and especially to 
the histories of remote times and places, if some of the trouble 
expended on purely philological or geographical issues had been 
devoted to questions of psychology? With the psychological 
history of our own country and of our immediate neighbours 
we are to some extent acquainted, not through the effort of 
historians, but through our knowledge of successive phases in 
art and literature. When, however, we read the history of some 
remote country—say Japan—what is given us save @ series of 
plagues, battles, accessions, with only the dimmest adumbration 
of the fact that the tenth century, for example (which produced 
one of the most singular and complete cultures that the world 
has ever seen) was different from the feudal scene into which 
Admiral Perry stepped in 1853? No conception is given (and 
this is true to a lesser extent even of books on Europe) that to 
different ages and places the whole outer world is different, 
because the instrument through which this world is perceived 
continually changes, sometimes gaining and sometimes (as 12 
Japan) losing in subtlety. Historians have to a large extent 
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By ALpous HUXLEY. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The book of a man whose knowledge and activity of mind is that of a leader of 
his generation.” Frank Swinnerton in The Evening News. 
BAUDELAIRE AND THE SYMBOLISTS : 
By PETER QUENNELL. 7s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 
I “His book is one which the young will naturally welcome and the elderly should 
| read if they want to understand the present... .’’ Desmond MacCarthy in The 
| Sunday Times. ; 
| THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CALVIN COOLIDGE : : 
ros. 6d. net. Illustrated. 
“The book certainly reveals one of the most remarkable men of his time.”’ Public 
) Opinion. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES : 


i By JOHN BuRNET. With a memoir by Lord Charnwood. 15s. net. 
‘““The Greek world has seldom had an admirer more comprehensive in exact 


knowledge, more lucid in historical review.”” Edmund Blunden in The Daily 
s | Telegraph. 
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; By JOSEPH NEEDHAM. 7s. 6d. net. 

t “No intelligent person should neglect to read this book. It is of the first 
. importance.”’ The Granta. 
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e By Davip Bone. With 16 plates by Muirhead Bone. 12s. 6d. net. 


A new and revised edition, with an Introduction by H. M. Tomlinson. 
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By St. JOHN ERVINE. 3s. 6d. and Is. net. 
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endowed the people of the past with their own perceptions. 
It is as though the man with a six-valve set were to imagine 
that his neighbour with a crystal must necessarily be familiar 
with last night’s programme from Berlin. 

The importance of Mr. Heard’s book (as Mr. Lowes Dickinson 
has pointed out in his introduction) is that he views history as 
a record of changes in the scope and quality of consciousness. 
He builds hypotheses with which one may or may not agree; 
but no historian could read this book without gaining a new 
conception of the possibilities latent in his craft. This does not, 
indeed, mean that all histories ought to be written from Mr. 
Heard’s point of view; but it does mean that henceforward 
historians will be aware of the enormous conventionalisation of 
facts which they are adopting if they omit the considerations 
which Mr. Heard has emphasised. One does not, of course, 
necessarily agree. It may seem to some readers that the book 
takes the form of a solid block of fact with a tiny frill of hypothesis 
tied rather jauntily at each end of it. And in the interpretation 
of the more solid facts one may sometimes feel that Mr. Heard 
has been to some extent biassed by loyalty to his hypothesis. 
For example, did monasteries contain chiefly extreme _ indi- 
vidualists, or were they not rather persons inhibited by a sense of 
guilt from the eminently self-assertive arts of war and commerce 
—persons who shaken by the brutalities of individualistic life 
crept back into the corporate shelter of the monastery, as a 
startled lizard slides into its hole? 


A NEW EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE 
The Works of William Shakespeare. The text of the First Folio 


with Quarto variants and a selection of modern readings. 
Vols. I. and II. Nonesuch Press. £3 12s. 6d. each. 

The Nonesuch Press is engaged in publishing another very 
beautiful book—a new edition of Shakespeare, adequately edited, 
printed and bound, and in this connection the word “* adequately ” 
means a very great deal. The edition is based upon the First Folio. 
The First Folio text is in fact reprinted literatim except for 
certain very small typographical minutie, such as u for v and th 
for y and a few obvious misprints. The variants to be found in 
the Quartos and in some subsequent editions are printed only on 
the margin so that the reader may peruse the First Folio version 
undisturbed unless at some particular point he comes to a difficulty 
and wishes to refer to the work of other editors. In a prefatory 
editorial note it is stated that this edition is 

based on the belief that fidelity to the author’s original intention, 

so far as it can be ascertained, is as important in the production 

of a book as in the production of a play—an edition prepared for those 

who feel that they miss something of the quintessential flavour of a 

work of literature if it is translated into alien spelling and punctua- 

tion. 

This idea is certainly an excellent one, and for ourselves we 
are inclined to prefer the text of this edition to any that we have 
seen. The lithographic reproduction of the First Folio itself is 
interesting, but is tiresome to read partly because of its faults 
and smudges, but mainly because of the antique typography. 
Here we have all the advantages of the First Folio with none of 
its drawbacks. 

Of the printing and paper of this Nonesuch Edition it is only 
necessary to say that they represent the high-water mark of the 
modern technique of book production ; and the same must be said 
of the red whole leather binding. In all respects the edition is 
** de luxe,” as perfect an example of a book as it is possible to 
manufacture. Consequently the price is not high. The first 
two volumes which we have received contain all the comedies, 
seven in each volume; the edition — limited to 1,050 copies — 
will be completed at the rate of two volumes a year, and will consist 
of seven volumes altogether. It is an enterprise upon which both 
the editor, Mr. Herbert Farjeon, and the publishers are highly to 
be congratulated and which will delight book-lovers all over the 
world. 


THE MAHATMA 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas. 


Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
It is not surprising that so many people are bewildered by the 
contrast between Mr. Gandhi’s teaching and the results of his 
excursions into the arena of political agitation. His advocacy of 


By C. F. Anprews. Allen and 


the cause of the degraded classes of his fellow-countrymen, his 


ee 


asceticism, his insistence on the beauties of peace and brotherly 
love, have undoubtedly captured the minds of numerous thought. 
ful men and women in Western countries. On the other hand 
the Committee presided over by Lord Hunter, which conducted 
an inquiry into the terrible events of 1919, definitely stated that 
they had “no hesitation in saying that both in the Punjab anq 
elsewhere, a familiarity and sympathy with disobedience to laws 
was engendered among large numbers of the people by Mr, 
Gandhi’s movement, and the law-abiding instincts which stand 
between society and outbreaks of violence were undermined at a 
time when their full strength was required.” 

Mr. Andrews is an intimate friend and a warm admirer of the 
the Mahatma, and his book is inspired by enthusiasm for its 
subject. He reproduces copious extracts from Mr. Gandhi's 
speeches and writings, including the famous ‘* Confession of 
Faith,” published in 1909, in which the Mahatma declared that 
“medical science is the concentrated essence of black magic”; 
“that hospitals are the instruments that the Devil has been using 
for his own purpose in order to keep his hold on his kingdom,” 
and that ‘* Kast and West can only really meet when the West has 
thrown overboard modern civilisation almost in its entirety.” 

Mr. Andrews says that while every word of the Confession must 
not be taken as still holding good, yet it shows the germinal 
thought twenty years ago out of which practically all the 
Mahatma’s more recent activities have sprung. The truth is, that 
Mr. Gandhi has associated himself with politicians who have 
little real sympathy with his fundamental beliefs, but welcome 
the co-operation of one who possesses great influence with the 
masses. The present book throws valuable light on the Mahatma’s 
life and teachings. It might, however, suitably be read in con- 
junction with less uncritical records of the career of a remarkable 
personality who has exercised wonderful fascination over people 
who have been brought into contact with him. 


WAR DIARIES 


Good-bye to All That : an Autobiography. 
Cape. 10s. 6d. 

The Wet Flanders Plain. 
Faber. 5s. 

A Roumanian Diary. By Hans 
AGNES NEILL Scotr. Secker. 

The Weary Road. By Cuartes Dovuie. Murray. 6s. 

Three Personal Records of the War. By R. H. Morrram, Joun 
Easton and Eric PartripGe. Scholartis Press. 15s. 


By RosBert Graves, 
By Henry WILLIAMSON. Faber and 


CAROSSA. 
7s. 6d. 


Translated by 


Now that war diaries have become so much more numerous, 
appearing in battalions instead of platoons, it is possible to 
observe that there were, after all, many different aspects of the 
late war and many different ways of looking at each one of them. 
The monotony of the earlier war diaries—which their high 
literary quality could not conceal—was no doubt due to a general 
feeling of pessimism and disgust with the whole business. The 
world was war-weary, and publishers—if they ventured into 
this field at all—naturally selected those diarists who had for- 





gotten, or felt it wrong to remember, the happier hours. His- 
torically this was a defect, as we can now plainly perceive. Mr. 


Henry Williamson’s The Wet Flanders Plain, for instance, has 
been praised as “easily the best anti-war book written in 
English.” There is much truth in that; but it suggests a 
brilliant piece of propaganda rather than a reliable historical 
record. Posterity, seeking the truth, will do better to consider 
the whole of some such varied list as that now before us, and 
note the fact that no two diarists had precisely the same experi- 
ences or reacted to them in precisely the same way. 

Mr. Robert Graves calls his book an autobiography, and sets 
his war experiences in between descriptions of his school-days 
(just before the war) and of his subsequent adventures since 
1918 in the literary world. At first sight this would seem to 
give him an advantage; but, in fact, the war dominates every- 
thing else in his book; it accounts for most of the space and 
nearly all the interest. His troubles at school, his sentimental 
friendships, his quarrels with the masters—one of whom com- 
mitted the unforgivable offence of caning him “ on the hand ”— 
make an almost comically trivial introduction to what follows. 
And his post-war career, in spite of his literary successes, his 
wide range of acquaintances, his ruthless wit at their expense, 
and his amusing trick of patronising older and more distinguished 
men (‘I liked Augustine Birrell’), is little better than an anti- 
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ECHOES OF 
LARGER LIFE 


A Selection from the Early Corre- 
spondence of Victoria Lady Welby 
Edited by MRS. HENRY CUST 
With a Frontispiece. 12s. 6d. net 


THE CRADLE 
OF GOD 


LLEWELYN POWYS 

‘Mr. Powys’ history is admir- 
able, vivid, sympathetic and 
dramatic.’ Times Literary Sup- 
plement 10s. 6d. net 


THE PROVING 
OF PSYCHE 


A study of post-war consciousness 
by HUGH l’ANSON FAUSSET 
Large Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


NTSUKUMBINI 
CATTLE THIEF 


A study of the African mind by 
FRANK BROWNLEE 7s. 6d. net 


J. RAMSAY 
MACDONALD 


A Biographical Sketch by 
MARY AGNES 
HAMILTON, M.P. 7s. 6d. net 


WITH PEN AND 


BRUSH IN 
EASTERN LANDS 


Personal Reminiscences 
SIR VALENTINE CHIROL 
Illustrated. 2Is. net 


KENYA 
MOUNTAIN 


E. A. T. DUTTON 


“Major Dutton has written a rare 
and lovely book.’ Spectator 
Fully illustrated. 


LAZARUS 
LAUGHED AND 
DYNAMO 


EUGENE O’NEILL 7s. 6d. net 


THE BEST POEMS 
OF 1929 
Edited by THOMAS MOULT 


Decoration by JOHN AUSTEN 
6s. net 





FAREWELL 
TO ARMS 


A NOVEL 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
Author of Fiesta, Men with- 

out Women, etc. 
‘Its detail is as marvellous 
as any yet given. The de- 
scription of the wounding 
of the hero in a bombard- 
ment is as tremendously 
effective as anything cur- 
rent. It is a superb per- 
formance.’ ARNOLD BENNETT 
in the Evening Standard 
7s. 6d. net 


GOOD-BYE 
TO 
ALL THAT 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ROBERT GRAVES 
‘It is a very good book, both 
picturesque and honest, and 

excellently written. 
All poets write good prose 
and he does. 


> 


. « » St ts the 


sincere and convincing ex- 

pression of a distinguished 

individuality.” ARNOLD BEN- 

NETT in the Evening Standard 
10s. 6d. net 





THE 
CONQUERORS 


A NOVEL BY 
ANDRE MALRAUX 


Translated from the French by 
WINIFRED STEPHENS WHALE 

*‘M. Malraux is as discrimina- 
ting as a good novelist, but the 
material he has chosen is so vivid 
and so exciting as to constitute a 
“document” of some _ import- 
ance.’ New Statesman 7s. 6d. net 


FIVE AND TEN 
A NOVEL BY 
FANNIE HURST 


‘We are as usual swept off our 
feet by the speed and vigour of 
her writing.’ Daily Telegraph 

7s. 6d. net 


POET’S PUB 
A NOVEL BY 
ERIC LINKLATER 


‘Poet’s Pub is an extraordinarily 
alive book.’ Daily Telegraph 


2s. 6d. net 


THE 
BURIED STREAM 


A NOVEL BY 
LILIAN BOWES-LYON 


‘This is a strange and beautiful 
book. The characters are subtly 
drawn, and the story is told with 
exquisite feeling.’ Everyman 


7s. 6d. net 


THE YOUNG MAN 
A NOVEL BY 
STEPHEN POTTER 


‘Technically the book is flaw- 
less. Mr. Stephen Potter can write, 
he has subtlety, irony and hu- 
mour.’ Manchester Guardian 


7s. 6d. net 


THE 
STORMY HILLS 


STORIES BY 
DANIEL CORKERY 


‘Here is to be found an implicit 
philosophy of life, a sense of con- 
tinuity in character and setting, a 
grave pity and understanding by 
which the bitterness of human 
nature is resolved.? The Times 
Literary Supplement 7s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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climax to such a book as this. For the story of the war, as 
Mr. Graves saw it, is admirably told; he gets the atmosphere 
of nerve-strain, the alternations of deadly fear and mad exhilara- 
tion, with extraordinary skill. And as “* comic relief” (there 
was always plenty of that) we get entertaining pictures of life 
in rest-camps and billets, in which he never hesitates to give 
his brother officers away with gleeful zest. Some of his references 
indeed to his friends, with quotations even from their private 
letters, do not seem to us either quite fair or in good taste, but 
they are nearly always lively. Whether we take it all literally 
or not, there is no doubt that this is one of the most vivid and 
convincing war records that have yet appeared. 

It is difficult to understand why Mr. Henry Williamson, of all 
people, should have wanted to return, after the war, to Ypres 
and Passchendaele and Arras; but he did, and this slim, bitter 
little volume is the result. He and his companion stride along 
the Vlamertinghe road pointing out to each other where this 
or that horror took place, recalling the smell of corpses long 
unburied, feet and hands of dead men thrusting up from the 
soil, blood and green slime everywhere. Now and then they 
will pause in their stride to explain to each other that “‘ all wars 
are economic” and all the soldiers ‘ slaves,’ not heroes—in 
which, no doubt, there is much truth. Yet they were obviously 
enjoying themselves! ‘* It’s jolly nice to be here now !”’ exclaims 
Mr. Williamson’s companion. Why? 

Dr. Hans Carossa’s Roumanian Diary should surely have been 
translated into English long ago. It is a memorable work written 
by a distinguished German author, who served in the medical 
corps. Dr. Carossa tells the story of the campaign among the 
mountain snows of Roumania with a grave and tender sympathy 
for suffering humanity, whether friend or foe; with a perfectly 
balanced discrimination, and with an honesty of purpose which 
no one can doubt after reading a single page. The beauty of his 
style is apparent even in translation—which Miss Agnes Scott 
seems to have managed remarkably well—and he can play upon 
our emotions as perhaps no other war diarist has done. Yet the 
most moving scene in this moving little book concerns the death 
not of men but of a small grey kitten ! 

Mr. Charles Douie is worth reading if only for his persistent 
cheerfulness and optimism. His place in the bookshelf is 
immediately next to Mr. Henry Williamson. Messrs. R. H. 
Mottram, John Easton and Eric Partridge have each con- 
tributed a short personal record, two from the trenches in France 
and Mr. Partridge with a somewhat wider range. All were well 
worth preserving, but Mr. Easton is quite definitely the most 
impressive of the three. 





HISTORIES OF ART 


Stories of the Painters. By Amy SreepMAN. Jack. 21s. 
The Painter in History. By Ernest H. Suorr. Philip Allan. 
30s. 


Modern French Painters. 


RALPH ROEDER. 


By Maurice Rayna. 


Translated by 
Duckworth. £2 2s. 


Each of these three volumes illustrates a different method of 
dealing with their common theme. Miss Steedman is frankly 
anecdotal, and succeeds so well within her limitations that it is 
to be hoped they were consciously imposed. Her criticism is 
elementary and ecstatic; it could hardly be considered a serious 
introduction to the study of the works of the old masters. But 
as a cooing accompaniment to his visits to the galleries, the 
spectator will not find that it seriously disturbs his own apprecia- 
tion. That he will have to provide for himself, and if it is so 
keen as to lead him on to a curiosity about the men who painted 
the pictures which he admires, the utility of Miss Steedman’s book 
will then be evident. Without burdening it with the arcana of 
research, she provides a straightforward narrative of the lives 
of the chief European painters, although, like most modern 
historians of art, she omits the school of Salvator Rosa and his 
contemporaries, whose existences were extremely rich in inci- 
dent. The publishers have not done her the service that they 
might, for the reproductions are crude and blurred. Her own 
part of the book will stimulate the interest which a visit to the 
national collections may already have aroused. 

Mr. Short’s method is historical, and the task which he has set 
himself is so extensive that he has provided rather a work of 


reference than a book for continuous reading. But its value js 
undeniable, for between his pages he has compressed a survey of 
pictorial art from the time of the cave-men to the present day, 
which includes Asia and the United States. ‘* The real contribu- 
tion of the painter to history,” he says, ‘* has been the deepening 
and extension of human experience,’’ and with such a text he 
shows how the painter throughout the ages has been not only a 
repository of contemporary thought, but how, in many cases, 
he has also been its leader. Mr. Short is, above all, a humanist, 
and with unwearying care traces out the connection between 
human and artistic progress; he gives the picture its social and 
ethical context. With its adequate and liberal reproductions, 
his book takes a permanent place on the shelves. 

When Mr. Short says, sanely and courageously, ‘* Painting is 
not a mystery-craft, but a form of speech,” and “If a picture 
is a construction in paint, and it is, it is no less an interpretation 
of Nature, as viewed by a human temperament,” he places 
himself in the opposite position to M. Raynal. The French 
author indulges in that redoubtable form of exposition which 
consists in a hotch-potch of abstractions and generalities, and 
for some unknown reason is considered the scientific method. 
How much he has suffered at the hands of his translator it is 
hard to guess. The French language admits of less concrete 
expression than English, but to be told that ‘‘ tendencies must 
be tagged”? and that Michelangelo was a “ theatrician”’ only 
makes obscurity more obscure, and Chirico is hard enough to 
grasp already without being dubbed a ‘‘ teratological case.” 
When M. Raynal gives us his artists’ own remarks upon their 
work, we are a little nearer to reality, or, at any rate, get the 
impression of passing through one of the overcrowded cafés of 
Montparnasse. But when he observes of Gris, ‘*‘ The isomorphic 
connection between the orifice of a glass and the hole of a guitar 
is the result of a unilateral comparison, since the relation exists 
between two objects practically identical,’’ we are more immedi- 
ately reminded of Mr. Harry Tate’s attempt at motoring. The 
reader will be well advised to turn straight to the excellent 
reproductions. They omit Matisse and Rouault, but give a 
wide and up-to-date panorama of contemporary French art. 


FACT AND FICTION FOR BOYS 


With Morgan on the Main. By C. M. Bennetr. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 


On London River. 
Press. 5s. 


Up the Rock. By Davin Ker. Chambers. 
The Messenger of the Black Prince. 


By HERBERT STRANG. Oxford University 


3s. 6d. 
By Thomas A. H. 


MAWHINNEY. Harrap. 3s. 6d. 

Too Big for the Fifthh By R. A. H. Goopyear. Ward, Lock. 
5s. 

A Waiting Game. By Jerrrey Havitron. Blackie. 3s. 6d. 

The Book of Electrical Wonders. By Exttison Hawks. Harrap. 
7s. 6d. 

The Triumph of Man in Science and Invention. By EL.ison 
Hawks. Nelson. 10s. 6d. 


The ancient controversy as to whether schoolboy readers 
prefer fact or fiction in their adventure books is raised in a 
somewhat acute form by this long list of Christmas thrillers for 
the young. The history lesson, for instance, is not usually 
accounted among the most popuiar in the school curriculum; 
yet it is a fact that history—and often very careful and detailed 
history, if frankly partisan—continues to form the _ highly- 
coloured background for about one in every three of these 
guileless romances of Christmas time. Henty has gone. He had 
invented his own particular kind of youthful prig—a self-confident 
young Victorian, who always said things “ quietly ” and could 
not be induced to smoke—and this young man, having stalked 
commandingly through the wars of Marlborough and Napoleon 
and Boadicea, was resurrected last Christmas on a considerable 
scale. This year, apparently, he is dead and buried—at any 
rate, there are no more Henty reprints. But we must not assume 
too much from that; we must not jump to the conclusion that 
boys are now demanding a genuine historical atmosphere. For 


the place of the young Victorian has been taken by a modern 
Boy Scout, the product of the secondary schools, an honest 
enough lad in his way, but as much a creature of his age (there 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
* 

The Original Six-Volume Edition of the Official Life 
now complete in 2 Vols. 3,312 pp. 16 Photogravures. 21s. net. 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
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i By W. F. MONYPENNY and G. E. BUCKLE. 
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“It is a book built into the lasting memory of English records, and can never be displaced.’’—Observer. § 
: e 
: THE COUNTESS CAVE R. C. F. MAUGHAM Fe 
: ODDS AND ENDS OF MY LIFE. “Various and vivacious, AFRICA AS I HAVE KNOWN IT. ‘His attractive 2 
5 . The book has almost as much charm as its author,” volume of reminiscences,’’—Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ Crammed ‘ 
f 3 —Morning Post. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. with the romance of Africa.’’—Star. Illustrated. 21s. net. 3 
2 

3 

5 THE WEARY ROAD BARONESS DE LA GRANGE 2 
By CHARLES DOUIE. ‘There are none too many writers OPEN HOUSE IN FLANDERS. Introduction by F.M. 2 

on the war of whom we should like to hear more, but ViscounT ALLENBY. ‘‘As fascinating to read as a novel by ; 

Mr, Douie is certainly one.—Times. 2nd Impression, 6s. net. Maurois.’’—Morning Post. Illustrated. 15s. net. 5 

2 

DR. CYRIL NORWOOD ROBERT SOUTHEY ‘ 

j THE ENGLISH TRADITION OF EDUCATION. DeEan JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN SCOTLAND IN 1819. _Intro- 6 
5 INGE says: ‘It is a wise book, such as could have been duction by PROFESSOR HERFORD, M.A., Litt.D. “A literary ; 
written only by one who knows well the peculiar history and event of first-class importance . . . of extreme interest.” 2 

a traditions of secondary education.”’ 2nd Impression. ros. 6d. net. —Daily Mail. With Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 2 
5 
Recommended by the Book Society for December. i 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


LETTERS TO HER SISTER, 1846-1859. Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


Hucu WALPOLE says :—‘‘ This delightful book. We have in these pages the full portrait of an enchanting woman. 
Yes, the full portrait. It is quite astonishing that we should be given so much, and one must congratulate 
Mr. Huxley on his wisdom and discretion. Elizabeth Barrett is here in all the warmth of her marvellous heart.” 
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SHORT STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN IDEAS IN POLITICAL 
SHAKESPEARE By G. F. BRADY. HISTORY By CANON OsBorne, M.A. 
‘“‘Shakespeare’s mind moves before us in all its brilliant haste “A notable success . . . this volume pulsates with life 
; of creation .’’—Observer. 6s. net. and throbs with sympathy.’’"—Birmingham Post. tos. 6d. net. 
LADY MACDONALD OF THE ISLES GENERALSHIP OF ULYSSES GRANT 
ALL THE DAYS OF MY LIFE. This book forms a link By Col. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B.E., D.S.O. ‘‘ There was room 
between the spacious days of Queen Victoria and the more for a modern military appreciation of General Grant; and 
crowded environment of to-day. Illustrated. 6s. net. Colonel Fuller’s will promote thought.’’—Times. 21s. net. 





RTOS MBM 


By SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 


BYWAYS: LEAVES FROM AN ARCHITECT’S NOTEBOOK. ‘Everything he writes is to be read with 


attention. ... Sir Reginald is an excellent guide . . . readers cannot fail to be impressed by the breadth and 
sanity of his judgment.”—The Times. With numerous Illustrations, including some of the author’s pencil 
sketches. 15s. net. 





New 7s. 6d. Novels 





MVS MONON 








P. C. WREN | MOLLIE PANTER-DOWNES | Second Impression. 
SOLDIERS OF MISFORTUNE. “Admirers of ‘Beau | STORM BIRD. ‘‘ Will undoubtedly increase Miss Panter- 
Geste’ will fall under its spell completely.”—Sunday | Downes’ already high reputation.”—Sunday Referee. 
Referee. | 

A. CONAN DOYLE 

MAUD DIVER THE MARACOT DEEP AND OTHER STORIES. 
A WILD BIRD. ‘A sound piece of work.’’—Times. ‘A theme after the heart of Jules Verne.’’—Times. 

L. ALLEN HARKER KATHLEEN NORRIS 
BLACK JACK HOUSE. ‘Has vitality and charm as RED SILENCE. “A most pleasant, attractive, very 
well as understanding.”’"—Morning Post. readable novel . . .’’—Tailer. 

LORD GORELL AMY McLAREN 
DEVIL’S DRUM. “ Very decidedly his best . . . most DEVIL’S PARADISE. “ Delightful and told with her 
ingeniously contrived.”—Oxford Mail. Third Impression. | usual charm.’’—Scots Observer. 
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has never been such a type before and may never be again) 
as a Henty hero, and just as grotesquely out of keeping with his 
historical background. From the grown-up’s point of view he 
is the one blot on each of these otherwise invigorating and 
instructive tales of adventure. Yet one shrewdly suspects that 
the average schoolboy would have little use for the adventure 
without the blot. 

The background, however, is distinctly more vivid and con- 
vincing than Henty’s ever was. We allow ourselves a wider 
range of subjects. Mr. C. M. Bennett, for example, does not 
hesitate to plant his Boy Scout among the buccaneers of the late 
seventeenth century, whom Andrew Lang once described, in a 
memorable phrase, as “ the most hideously ruthless miscreants 
who ever disgraced the earth and the sea.”” Henty would never 
have done that. It is true that Mr. Bennett leaves the worst of 
the ruthlessness to our imagination; the torturings of prisoners, 
the burnings over slow fires, and so forth, take place “* off stage ” ; 
the lurid past of Henry Morgan, the buccaneer commander, is 
plainly enough indicated, but in this narrative—though it 
includes the sack of Panama when, if ever, he excelled himself in 
wickedness—he roars like any sucking dove, befriending our hero 
with a mixture of tact and firmness which would have done 
credit to a nineteenth-century clergyman. However, Morgan 
always had his defenders, even in his own time. And it is fair 
to add that Mr. Bennett, without ever risking suppression by 
any reasonable parental censorship, does succeed in convincing 
us of the wickedness of the times—the horror as well as the beauty 
of his scene. And he has concocted an excellent ‘“ plot.” 
Mr. Herbert Strang comes even nearer to verisimilitude. He 
introduces his ‘“ atmosphere” with considerable skill, and 
displays originality in his choice of scene, for the ‘* London 
river” in the days of Queen Elizabeth has never been properly 
written up. His hero, a youth of keen intelligence and extra- 
ordinary skill in a rough-and-tumble, goes through a series of 
really exciting adventures on the Thames and round about it, 
until he finally defeats his enemies and recovers his lost 
inheritance. Both heroes and villains are depicted with gusto, 
but with a due regard for probabilities. These are two good 
books. 

Mr. David Ker is less successful along similar lines. His scene 
is Gibraltar—*‘ a story of the English in the Spanish War of 
Succession.” Quite unreadable to an adult, the book yet 
possesses an easy fluency and a prodigality of incident which is 
perhaps the wisest thing to aim at after all. Mr. Thomas A. H. 
Mawhinney makes the Black Prince a kind of roaring gorilla, 
with a fist like a leg of mutton, and dresses his knights in armour 
which seems to belong to the succeeding century. It would be 
difficult to imagine a less convincing book; but here again there 
is plenty of incident, briskly and entertainingly described. 

But whatever boys may ask for from the past, it is evident 
that in stories based upon their own daily lives, and most notably 
in school stories, they demand, before everything else, plausibility 
and a painstaking accuracy of detail. School tales seem to 
become more photographic every year. The result is a little 
depressing. Instead of wild orgies in the neighbouring town or 
battles with game-keepers, we get a foul on the football field or 
a stolen examination paper. Fights are infrequent. The old- 
fashioned villain who always spoke “ with an oath” has given 
place to a faintly offensive fellow who intrigues against his fellow 
monitors. But to boys still at school there must be real excite- 
ment in books like A Waiting Game and Too Big for the Fifth, 
both of them ingenious yarns, in which the troubies and 
triumphs of school life are multiplied, and given new significance. 
One or two of the customs at Mr. Goodyear’s school seem a 
little unusual, but both he and Mr. Havilton take us along at 
such a rattling pace that we forget to argue. Mr. Havilton’s is 
the more likely school, and he has also succeeded in making a 
real live boy of his principal character—a rare achievement in 
this field. 

Finally, to come down to plain, undiluted fact, we have 
The Book of Electrical Wonders and The Triumph of Man in 
Science and Invention. Both are admirably done. There seems 
to be no attempt to use deliberately simple language—there never 
is in boys’ books, and it may be that boys would not like it— 
but the information to be dispensed is selected carefully, and 
presented in such a way that any boy of fourteen or fifteen who 
is already interested in these subjects—and which of them is 
not ?—ought to be able to understand it. 
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GUIDE-BOOKS 


Paris. By Moma Crarke. The Country Round Paris. By 
EDMOND PILON. Medici Press. 7s. 6d. each. 

The Black Forest. By CurisropueR MarLowe. Lane. 8s, 6d. 

Haunting Edinburgh. By FLora Grierson. Lane. 20s. 

A Detective in Kent. By Donatp Maxwe i. Lane. 6s. 


Kipling’s Sussex Revisited. 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
A Book of Dublin. Corporation of Dublin. 1s. 
Newquay and North Cornwall. 
Wells and Bristol. Bell. 2s. 
Rochester and Chatham. 6d. 


** Guide-book English” has become a term of literary con- 
demnation. But it is a term that cannot be justly applied to 
some of the newer sort of guide-books, however much it may 
have been deserved by the original translators of Baedeker, 
Anyway, it is a question if fine writing is wanted in the guide-book 
that is intended to be a guide-book and nothing more. What 
we want from it is exact information about the hours of opening 
of the Louvre, how much a gondolier ought to charge us for the 
complete voyage of the Grand Canal, and how long it takes from 
Barcelona to Montserrat. If Baedeker or one of his rivals can 
inform us accurately on such points as these, it does not matter 
if the information is conveyed in a paragraph containing a split 
infinitive or two and flavoured with clichés. If the facts are there 
we can skip the rhapsodies. 

But even the literary purist cannot grumble so much at the 
style of the newer sort of guide-book, with which the arid pages 
of Murray or Baedeker can be supplemented and sweetened. 
For an example, look at the two books, on Paris and the surround- 
ing country, in the beautifully produced and lavishly illustrated 
series of Medici picture guides. Here are facts enough to satisfy 
even an American tourist doing the Grand Tour in three weeks 
and accumulating culture as he goes. But the facts are presented 
in a pleasantly readable fashion that will ensure for these books, 
after the holiday is over, a place on the general shelf, instead 
of banishment to the dark corner where we keep our ancient 
Baedekers. And these guides, too, have an eye to matters not 
mentioned by their older kindred—such human items of informa- 
tion, for instance, as that the invalid bookseller whose wife 
manages to look after him and one of the bookstalls near the Pont 
Royal is “the grandson of John Brown, of Victorian fame.” 
Does this mean the John Brown who wrote Rab and His Friends, 
or Queen Victoria’s old servant? The book on the environs of 
Paris takes us not only to Versailles, to the Trianons, but as 
far as Chartres and Mantes. Only one grumble is necessary. 
Neither of these books has a map; and there are times—even 
when one is sitting at home—when a map is worth a hundred 
photogravure illustrations. 

Mr. Christopher Marlowe, too, is a pleasant, gossipy guide 
to the country of the Black Forest—taking cognisance, by the 
way, of paté de foie gras, German student duelling, the history 
of John Hus, winter sports, the weaknesses of German cooking— 
which he suggests make necessary the number of spas—and the 
manufacture of mouth organs. And he does give a map: though 
perhaps any visitor to the Black Forest might be advised to 
take also Baedeker. But then this does not profess to be a guide- 
book in the full sense. 

Haunting Edinburgh is also complementary to the guide-book 
proper—a book to browse over at home rather than to carry 
about on any exploration of the city’s by-ways. It peoples for 
us the closes and wynds which we, mere Sassenach visitors, 
never had time to explore properly; the hidden places where 
live such citizens as the old bed-ridden woman who, when asked : 
“Have you any relatives?” replied, ‘‘ Miss! I have only Christ 
and ma cat.” History and topography are here blended by 
a real lover of Edinburgh, who laments the triumph of progress 
over the romance of the past. Miss Grierson says she was 
tempted to call her book “* Farewell to Edinburgh,” because “ the 
day is coming very near when all that made the glamour of 
Scotland’s capital will have disappeared beneath breweries and 
the enthusiasm of town councillors.” Breweries; not whisky 


By R. TxHurston Hopkins, 


Ward, Lock. 2s. 


Burrow. 


distilleries. And how long is it since the Town Councillors, 
in a moment of patriotic frenzy, resolved ‘“ to ruin France by 
abstaining from claret at this and all other municipal festivals 
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Cassell Gift Books 


Presentation Volumes 


ART NONSENSE and OTHER ESSAYS 
By ERIC GILL 


Notable for its lucidity, this volume written by an artist, and not simply an 
art critic, makes art intelligible to the ordinary man. I Is. net. 





GEORGE STUBBS AND 
BEN MARSHALL by WALTER SHAW SPARROW 


The artists’ lives and work are dealt with in an exhaustive manner. 96 pages, 
4 coloured and 82 half-tone illustrations, many from private collections, £1 Is. 
net; Edition de Luxe, numbered and limited to 250 copies, of which 100 
have been taken for U.S.A. Bound white buckram, £3 3s. net. 


ELSIE AND THE CHILD 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 


With illustrations, headpieces and title design in colours by E. McKNIGHT 
KAUFFER. Numbered and limited to 750 copies of which numbers 
101 to 750 are available at £2 2s. net each. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD POETRY 


“Without doubt the finest anthology ever compiled.”—John O" London. The 
perfect Christmas gift, a treasure for any library or bookshelf. 1328 pages, 
gilt top, cloth, 10/6; half-leather, boxed, gilt top, 15/-; Full Morocco, boxed, 
full gilt, silk register, £1 5s. net. 


THE HUNDRED BEST ENGLISH ESSAYS 
Selected and Edited, with an Introductory Essay by the 
Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, P.C., D.L. 


A literary treasure house including essays ranging from Bacon to Kingsley, 
Oscar Wilde to W. H. Hudson, and trom Winston Churchill to Dean Inge. 
“We cannot believe that anyone will not be happier and richer for entering 
this select company with Lord Birkenhead as guide.""—Observer. 946 pages. 

Cloth, 8/6 net. Hialf-leather, 15/- net. 


OUT OF THE CRUCIBLE The development of the 
Rand and Johannesburg. By HEDLEY A. CHILVERS 


“The ordinary reader would certainly be ready to give up half the books that 
have been written about South Africa in exchange for this."—Observer. 


With 416 illustrations by WILLIAM M. TIMLIN. 7/6 net. 


CONCERNING MANY THINGS 
By His Honour SIR EDWARD PARRY 


“Sixteen delightful essays—bristling with quips and unexpected twists.” 
—Bookman. 21/- net. 


Books for Children 


THE POND MERMAID aAnp OTHER VERSE 
FOR CHILDREN 


By A. J. TALBOT. Illustrated by Harry RouNntTREE 
Will appeal to children of all ages, and grown-ups will also find in it many a 


chuckle. The 8 delightful colour plates and numerous line illustrations by 
Harry Rountree make this volume a delightful Christmas Gift. 





5/- net. 


THE CHILD’S BIBLE 
The most perfect Bible for a child. ‘A beautiful gift book.” —Truth. 


Iwo three-colour plates and numerous two-colour and black and white 
illustrations and maps. 10/6 net. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF EXPLORERS 
THE BOYS’ BOOK OF PIRATES 


Two delightful new volumes by Arthur L. Hayward of thrilling true tales of 
adventure and discovery. Beautifully illustrated. 5/- net each. 


General Books 
The Choice of the Book Society 


GALLIPOLI MEMORIES 
by COMPTON MACKENZIE 


“ There are many good War books, but this is one of the best.’"-—Spectator. 
“* An illuminating record of a tragic campaign.""—Daily Mail. “ Brilliant in the 
extreme. "— Hugh Walpole. 7/6 net. 


PHILIP SNOWDEN : An Impartial Portrait. 


by ““EPHESIAN” (C. E. Bechhofer Roberts) 


“Much the best book of the biographical kind that has been written about 
any member of the present Government.”— Daily Telegraph. 
Half-tone Frontispiece. 7/6 net. 


FIELD-MARSHAL EARL HAIG 

By Bric.-Gen. JOHN CHARTERIS, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
With a Foreword by Jonn Bucuan 

““A very fine piece of _ authoritative biography.”"—Bookman. ‘ Honest 


intimate, and discerning.”"—Daily News. 21 line illustrations, 8 half-tone 
plates, map end-papers. £1 5s. net. 





THE RIDDLE OF RUSSIA 
By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, C.B.E. 


The author, who recently made an extensive tour of Soviet Russia, records 
with a vivid pen his impressions of the conditions of the country and its 
people under the present regime. 10/6 net. 


ALL THAT I HAVE MET 
By Mrs. CLAUDE BEDDINGTON 


“Many amusing stories of present-day and bygone celebrities in her sparkling 


reminiscences." —(Daily Mail) from Oscar Wilde to Lord Lonsdale ; 


Gladstone to Ivor Novello; Mrs. Patrick Campbell to the Pope. ‘* Too good 


for any brief commendation.”"—Bookman, 12 half-tone plates. 18/- net. 


ATTILA: THE SCOURGE OF GOD 
By MARCEL BRION. Translated by Harotp Warp 
“An admirable story of Attila the man."—Aberdeen Journal. 
8 half-tone plates. 12/6 net. 
THE INDIA WE SERVED 
By SIR WALTER R. LAWRENCE, Bart., G.C.LE., ete, 


“Full of wisdom, knowledge and wonderment."—Morning Post. With 
facsimile of Rudyard Kipling’s introductory letter. First cheap edition. 7/6 net. 


THE COMPLETE AMA” EUR GARDENER 
By «.. H. THOMAS. 17/6 net. 


THE BOOK OF HARDY FLOWERS, 
TREES & SHRUBS by H. H. THOMAS 17/6 net. 


These two books, delightfully illustrated in colour and half-tone, make 
exquisite gifts for gardening enthusiasts. 


7/6 Novels 
ROPER’S ROW 
MILLENNIUM 


2nd Impression. 
ERNEST RAYMOND A FAMILY THAT WAS 


2nd Impression. 


ANDRE MAUROIS WHATEVER GODS MAY BE 
ALFRED NOYES 
THE RETURN OF THE SCARE-CROW 
ROBERT HICHENS ON THE SCREEN 
2nd Impression. 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


Omnibus Volume. 


THE FATHER BROWN STORIES 


A thousard and more pages of sheer delight. 7/6 net. 
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Somehow one no longer thinks of Scotland as ever having been 
a claret-drinking country. Yet even before Waterloo the arrival 
of a cargo of claret at Leith “‘ was announced by a cart bearing 
a hogshead which went through the streets, selling a measure 
for sixpence ito all who wished to sample its contents or merely 
to have a drink.” The coloured illustrations to this book are 
as pleasant as its text. 

Donald Maxwell is a topographical Sherlock Holmes. Show 
him a grassy bank and he will see under its verdure the outline 
of a Roman wall. Place-names that are perhaps now shouted 
by charabane conductors betray to his ear their Saxon origin, 
dating from the days when the Isle of Thanet really was an 
island. A casual mention by Mr. Poddlestack (* a fair dictionary 
of Burmarsh ”’) of an ancient brickfield is to him what a finger- 
print is to the detective of crime. He makes his search for lost 
seas and long-dried rivers sound a fascinating hobby, but any 
who think of taking it up had better be warned that the ideal 
landscape detective should be ‘a superman who knows some- 
thing of the outlook of a philologist, historian, sailor, engineer, 
architect, military strategist, student of comparative religion, 
geologist, and arborist.” 

Mr. Hopkins’s book suggests that Kipling has served as an 
excuse rather than a reason for its production. There are 
attempts to trace the topography of ‘* They” and other of 
Kipling’s Sussex stories; to fix, for instance, the identity of 
Pook’s Hill. A great deal of this must be, of necessity, what 
news editors call ‘* think stuff,’ but those who know this country 
well may find it interesting to go with Mr. Hopkins on his highly 
speculative rambles. 

The Book of Dublin is an excellent example of municipal 
enterprise, both in format and contents. The other guides, in 
their well-known series, are of more conventional sort, informative 
and useful. 


ROMANCE, FOLK AND FISHES 


The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By DaAnixL 


Deroe. Illustrated by E. McKnicut Kavurrer. Etchells 
and Macdonald. £2 12s. 6d. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oriver Goupsmirn. Illustrated 


by Arrnur Rackuwam. Harrap. 15s. 
Three and the Moon. By Jacques Dorey. Illustrated by 
Boris ArTzyHaAsnEFr. Knopf. 15s. 


MicueL bE Cervantes. Illustrated by 


Ward, Lock. 6s. 


Don Quixote. By 
Harry C, THEAKER. 

Alice in Wonderland. By Lewis Carro.u. Illustrated by 
MarGaARET W. TARRANT. Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. 

Twenty-Six Viking Stories. By J. D. Sruarr. Religious Tract 
Society. 3s. 6d. 

Creatures of the Sea. By Frank T. BuLLEeN. Illustrated by 
Tuomas CARRERAS. Religious Tract Society. 6s. 

Robinson Crusoe is one of December’s hardy annuals, but 
Messrs. Etchells and Macdonald have transformed it into an 
exotic. They have produced a reprint for the study or the 
drawing-room, and hardly at all for the nursery or the schoolboy’s 
lair. It is a grown-up’s gift-book, which could not be entrusted 
to juvenile hands until they had undergone prolonged ablution ; 
and Crusoe is too old a friend to need such a ceremonious 
approach. A more companionable copy would be a better present 
for the young. It is to be doubted, too, whether they would 
make much of Mr. Kauffer’s illustrations, which even their 
parents might not appreciate. Carried out in the new pochoir 
process of stencilling, there is a factitious naivety about them 
which is crude without being simple. Their up-to-dateness and 
their very cunning are at variance with the text. Defoe did 
the trick triumphantly, and brought forth a marvellous example 
of the art which conceals art; Mr. Kauffer’s is an artfulness 
which vainly attempts to reveal it. The text itself is excellent. 
Well printed on lovely paper, it is a collation of the various early 
editions by Miss Kathleen Campbell, even the original capitals 
and italics being carefully reproduced. It is perhaps unnecessary 


to say that the barbarity of cutting short Crusoe’s adventures 
with his return to England in June, 1687, has not been committed 
in the present edition, although it is a frequent and lamentable 
practice. 

Mr. Rackham deals with The Vicar of Wakefield exactly as 
his many adherents would expect of him. 


It may be objected 


eelieeaeel 


that he is more at home with fairies than human beings; but 
he has conjured up a whimsical yet credible eighteenth century, 
Goldsmith’s real pathos has not been sentimentalised away 
beneath too much powder and patches. Mr. Rackham shares the 
characters fairly with the author, which is the secret of 
illustration. 

Such another marriage of true minds has taken place between 
Messrs. Dorey and Artzyhasheff. Among the artificers of these 
present volumes they deserve the palm. Mr. Dorey has dis- 
covered something new in the way of legends for English readers 
while his narration is simple and unaffected. He gives Breton 
horrors, Norman rogueries and Provengal chivalry. Mr. Artzy- 
hasheff provides demons, knights and dragons in a style con- 
vineingly archaic, cleverly compounded from iconography, the 
Bayeux tapestry and illuminated manuscripts. His drawing 
is firm and his colour bright; he is neither childish nor pedantie, 
and his seriousness is salted with just the right amount of 
humour. Every member of the household ought to delight in 
such a book, 

The Don Quixote is frankly for the nursery. Mr. Theaker’s 
pictures are for the most part wan reminiscences of Mr. Dulac, 
and can at least dono harm. The text is near to being a positive 
danger. It has been ruthlessly mutilated on goodness knows 
what principle. Dorothea’s complicated story is included; 
Sancho’s adventures in his island are omitted. What has been 
retained of the original is far too polysyllabic for a reader as 
youthful as the book obviously caters for. Yet the child who 
made nothing out of it would be luckier than the one who 
mastered it, for he at least might seek out the real Don Quixote 
at a later age. His more precocious brother or sister would 
probably never want to hear of it again, and grow up with quite 
a wrong conception of one of the world’s greatest books. 

No textual liberties have been taken with Alice in Wonderland, 
and it may seem harsh to find fault with Miss Tarrant’s pretty 
and rather weak illustrations. There is nothing exactly wrong 
with them; but Tenniel surely did the job so satisfactorily that 
it was accomplished once and for all. There is the possible 
objection that he was too intricate, but the intricacy itself must 
have been a delight to a good many children. The understanding 
of the young may not be very advanced, but it has its own peculiar 
dignity, and the attempt to act down to it deliberately is usually 
fatal. Tenniel managed somehow to increase the wonder of 
Alice’s adventures; Miss Tarrant robs them of their glamour by 
being too convincing. Her sweet reasonableness is over-sugared. 

Twenty-Six Viking Stories is a competent re-writing of the old 
sagas. It might almost be said that Mr. Stuart has succeeded 
where William Morris and Maurice Hewlett failed. In spirit as 
well as period they both of them muddled their adaptations of 
northern legend, transforming primitive passions into alembicated 
psychology, and making their decoration several centuries too 
late. Short of actual translation, Mr. Stuart has done the next 
best thing. He assumes no literary grace beyond plain language 
and compresses without distorting. The illustrations are 
negligible, and might put off older readers to whom the book 
is really as interesting as to the young. 

It is pleasant to find a reprint of a work by Frank T. Bullen. 
He was a straightforward story-teller of the sea whose solid 
merit never won quite its due recognition. For one thing, he 
knew by experience what he described, and was no armchair 
romancer. Creatures of the Sea is natural history, supplemented 
by first-hand testimony. The popularity of the aquarium at 
the Zoo may have been an incentive to the reprint of this book. 
On the rarer treasures of that living fairyland, and as a scientific 
guide, Mr. Boulenger is of course the acknowledged authority. 
It is improbable that Bullen even foresaw that so wonderful a 
place could be constructed, and his fish not only remain in the 
sea, but many of them are still incapable of terrene accommoda- 
tion. Some of his most exciting chapters deal with whales of 
different kinds—he had himself been a working whaler—while 
in other instances the conditions of habitat would make aquarium 
confinement impossible. It may be noted that he sets his face 
sternly against the sea-serpent, and that in the chapter on that 
well-worn myth a certain amount of religious homily is more 
obtrusive than in the rest of the book. Yet he never allows 
doctrine to interfere with natural history. And he not only pro- 
vides a good Christmas present, but also a work to keep on the 
shelves between Herman Melville and Beebe. It is a record of 
adventure as well as science. Even if the moralising now seems 
a little old-fashioned, it is all real Bullen, and he is a man worth 
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Arthur Rackham’s New Success 


The Vicar of Wakefield 


By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. With 12 plates in Colour and many Decorations in Line by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 


Cloth, 15s. net. 


Sunday Times : “ Delicately characteristic illustrations. 


Leather, 25s. net. 


The artist has caught the spirit of the book perfectly. The picture 
of Olivia singing ‘When Lovely Woman Stoops to Folly’ 


is exquisite.’ 


Two Notable Omnibus Books 


Great Essays of All Nations 


Edited by F. H. Pritcuarp. 
229 Essays. 206 Authors. 1,040 pages. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. Leather, 15s. net. 
Daily Telegraph : “Mr. Pritchard spans the whole sweep 
of time from Confucius to Chesterton, and gives a selection 
of essays from no fewer than twenty-six countries. He has 
had the assistance of many experts and his choice is excellent.” 


Great Modern British Plays 


Edited by J. W. MarrioTT. 19 Full-length Plays. 
1,084 pages. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. Leather, 15s. net. 


Manchester Guardian : “ If any of the tales about Aberdeen 
were true the stores of that city would be rapidly filled with 
this book, and even more rapidly emptied by shrewd 
economists eager to possess nineteen of the best modern full- 
length plays handsomely presented at less than sixpence each.” 


A Masterpiece Superbly Illustrated 
The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy 


By JACOB BURCKHARDT. 


Observer : 


“To Messrs. Harrap, always right to the fore in one way or another, we owe . 


Authorized translation from the Fifteenth German Edition by S. G. C. MIDDLEMORE. 
With%240 Illustrations in Colour, Photogravure, and Half-tone. 


42s. net. Prospectus on application. 


ia Burckhardt’s great and 


delightful classic for the first time here in full pictorial form. ‘There is nothing like this book in its way.’ 


Sunday Times : 


*¢ Both plates and text illustrations are magnificently reproduced, and the volume gives the reader a sharp 


and lasting impression of one of the most dazzling periods the world has known.” 


Manchester Guardian : 
text as no verbal commentaries could do.” 


** With such perfect intelligence and taste have the illustrations been chosen that they light up the 


For “Boys of all Ages” 


More Heroes of 
Modern Adventure 


By T. C. Bripces and H. H. TILTMAN. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
By the authors of Heroes of Modern Adventure, this inspir- 
ing book contains the narratives of such thrilling exploits 
as Hinkler’s lone flight to Australia, Schweitzer’s fight 
against disease in Africa, Segrave’s motor record, Bruce’s 
attempt to climb Everest, and Mawson’s Antarctic voyages. 


Sea-Lore 


By STANLEY RoGers, Author of Ships and Sailors. 
Illustrated by the Author. 7s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph: “A _ positive treasury of information 
about ships, seamen, marine customs, escapades and 
adventures in the days of sail, set forth in a non-technical 
and most readable style. Delightfully stimulating.” 


The Book of 
Electrical Wonders 


By ELLison Hawks, Editor of The Meccano 
Magazine. _Profusely illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


A companion volume to the author’s The Book of Remark- 
able Machinery. It describes lucidly the latest develop- 
ments in electricity, including power-stations, electric 
furnaces, wireless telegraphy and telephony, television, etc. 


Great Navigators and 


Discoverers 
By J. A. BRENDON. With 50 Illustrations and Maps. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Times Lit. Supp. : “A brief account of the activities and 
discoveries of twenty-four famous navigators from Hanno 
to Sir John Franklin. The book is excellently illustrated.” 


For Children 


‘The Adventures of Tommy 


Written and Illustrated by H. G. Wetts. With 
Facsimile Reproduction of the whole MS. in Colour. 
5s. net. 

Manchester Guardian: “The neat Wells handwriting is 
faithfully reproduced, and his Lear-like illustrations of a 


tale about a Grateful Rich Man who presented a Small 
Boy with an Elephant come out divertingly in colour.” 


The Perfect Zoo 


Text by ELEANOR FARJEON. Twelve Full-page 
Illustrations reproduced in Colour from actual 
Photographs of Toy Animals, etc. 5s. net. 
Times Lit. Supp. : “There are some charming books for 
very small children this year. The best is perhaps The 


Perfect Zoo, an enchanting fairy-tale about three naughty 
little children. The illustrations are delightful.” 


Harrap’s Catalogue of Books for Christmas Gifts, photographically illustrated in a 
unique way, will be sent free on application (mentioning the “ New Statesman”’). 


George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 39 Parker St., London, W.C. 2 
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MUDIE'S 


udies 
Christmas 


Book Exhibition 


affords the book-buyer facilities for seeing 
all the best books of the year under one 
roof. This makes the choice of books for 
Christmas Gifts easy and pleasant. There 
are books for all ages and all tastes, and 
an experienced assistant will advise and 
help you—if desired—in making a suitable 
choice. 


Well-chosen books give lasting pleasure: 
what better gift can you bestow? In case 

of duplication, Mudie’s will ex- 
change any such book (provided 
that it is in perfect condition) up 
to 11th January, 1930. 


Ask for special Christmas Book List. 
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Guaranteed 
Library Service 


is a boon to the reader who wants the 
best books without delay. The Guaranteed 
Service ensures that any book in circulation 
will be procured for he subscriber at once 
if not available when asked for,—including 
Fiction, Travel, History, Biography, etc.— 
also the finest Foreign Library of French, 
German and other foreign books. 


Further, Mudie’s deliver and collect 
subscribers’ books within a radius 
varying from 30 to 70 miles of 
London. 


If you are not already a subscriber, 
please ask for terms. 


Nudies 
for Books 


THIRTY NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


Also branches in Kensington (2), Westminster, Finchley and the City. 
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knowing. This book is as much an example as the others of 
there being no happy mean between reprinting in entirety or not 


reprinting at all. 


CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


In Tom Tiddler (Collins. 7s. 6d.) as in her other books for 
children, Miss Eleanor Farjeon will delight her readers by her 
high spirits and ingenuity. She has the gift of putting the 
brightest colours and fine weather into print. Here she has 
mingled the familiar names of nursery rhymes with the names 
of London streets and given to both a novel freshness. Moorgate 
is strictly guarded by a Moor, Lavender Hill again grows lavender, 
while Shepherd’s Bush is as pastoral as its name—so that London 
freed from brick and mortar becomes a territory bordering on 
fairy lands in the days of old King Lud. 

The Little Wise One (By Frank Worthington. Collins, 
7s. 6d.) is rather different. It will entertain not only children 
but also grown-ups interested in folk-lore, for these are tales 
that were told round African camp-fires by men who could 
neither read nor write, nor could they speak any language but 
their own. In translating them Mr. Worthington saw in them 
the origin of the stories told to Joel Chandler by Uncle Remus, 
but in these tales it is a hare and not a rabbit that is the hero, 
and it is a hare not a man that presides in the African moon 
as any one may see by studying the moon shown in Mr. 
Worthington’s preface, in which he tells us, too, that in all 
probability the fables attributed to Aisop had their origin in the 
tales of negroes such as he has collected. 

Whether we accept the theory of Zsop’s African origin or not, 
Miss Dorothy King’s neat little volume of selected sop (Fables 
from Msop. Blackie. 1s. 6d.) is a welcome addition to the 
Christmas list and should figure on every well-brought-up child’s 
book shelf if these wonderful gems of wit and wisdom have not 
found a place already there. Besides Aisop, Mr. Cary’s tales of 
Little Jack Rabbit (Little Jack Rabbit and Danny Fox. Nash 
and Grayson. 2s.) are poor indeed, but they are gaily illustrated 
and will no doubt give pleasure to those children who love their 
furry toys. 

The Stove-Pipe Man (By Audrey Chalmers. Dent. 5s.) brings 
us back with a bump to our own time and its mechanical wonders. 
Any boy who has played with Meccano could make himself a 
Robot such as Miss Chalmers describes, but it is difficult to 
imagine any boy doing it, even with the help of these lively 
pages. 

The Secret of the Road (By Margaret Stuart Lane. Oxford 
University Press. 1s.) is a simple tale with a historical basis, 
and The Perigog (By M. A. Peart. Oxford University Press. 1s.) 
deals with magic. Like all the Oxford books for children they 
are printed in alluring type and are gaily illustrated. - 

Now we come to the poems for a child popular ever since 
Stevenson’s Garden of Verse—but oh! the difference. Even 
Mr. Drinkwater (More About Me. By John Drinkwater. 
Collins. 7s. 6d.) lags behind, although in his interpretations 
of a child’s mind he sometimes interprets felicitously, as when 
he inquires 

Why are lots of things intwo?... 

Will you kindly tell me who’s 

So fond of making things in two? 
And also in 

What is all this washing about 

Every day, week in, week out ? 


Before a meal is ever begun 

And after ever a meal is done 

It’s time to turn on the waterspout. 

Please, what is all this washing about ? 
There is much kindly feeling for the non-amphibious in More 
About Me. 

Ann’s Book, with Miss Jacynth Parsons’ beautiful drawings 
(Medici Society. 6s.) is of a more ambitious character, though 
the verses of her father do not reach a particularly high standard. 
An artist who could picture as Miss Parsons did, Blake’s Songs of 
Innocence, should not have had to illustrate such gruesome lines 
as : 

The Spider wound 
The Fly all round 

And then lugged it to the middle. 
It sucked that Fly 
Completely dry 

Till it was nothing but a twiddle. 
Then it waved its arms about 
And threw the twiddle out. 
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RUSSIA TODAY 
| & YESTERDAY 


By E. J. DILLON 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


“From his experience of Russia under 
three Tsars Dr. Dillon is well qualified to 
note the changes which the new order has 
brought. He has no cause to love the 
Soviet leaders: ‘Not only did they seize 
and confiscate my life savings, but indirectly 
they deprived me of one near and dear, 
whose loss all the money in the world 
cannot make good.’ It is therefore remark- 
able, even after reading a book which at 
times becomes a panegyric of the Soviet 
system, to find him affirming at the 
end his belief that Bolshevism has ‘a 
mission on earth, and a mission which 
will undoubtedly be fulfilled.’””—Times 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 





THE SHAKESPEARE SONGS 


have been, for the first time, collected into 
one volume with notes, glossary and biblio- 
graphy, by Tucker Brooke. To this very 
necessary volume WALTER DE LA MARE 
has contributed a long Introduction. The 
ptice is only 5s. net; Christmas is scarcely 
three weeks distant: need more be said ? 





‘UNDER FIRE’ 
AND ‘LIGHT’ 


The two supreme War Novels by 
HENRI BARBUSSE 
in One Volume (654 pp.) at 7s. 6d. net. 


These two great novels are direct, unique 
evidence of the War. They were written 
over ten years ago, on the battlefield and 
in the hospital. 

“Under Fire,”’ writes HENRY WILLIAMSON, 
‘is the spirit of the infantry war in France, 
the letter and the spirit of reality.” 
DouGias GoLpRING, reviewing Light in 
the Datty HERALD, described Barbusse as 
“a man of genius, one of the noblest 
personalities of our time,’”’ the book as “‘an 
expression of faith, a revelation of truth.” 








J. M. DENT & SONS 
LONDON 





























“A pleasant change from recent pathological German 
literature on the War. It is realism of the spirit. It does not 
pretend that a foul description of a foul trench represents the 
sum total of modern war, or gives a true conception of its 
wickedness, its pain, and its effect upon the fighting men.”— 
A. J. CuminGs in’ The Daily News. 


“The nearest approach to the normal thinking soldier’s 
view of the war that Germany—and perhaps any other country— 
has yet given us.”—Sunday Graphic. 
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Captain Scott 
By STEPHEN GWYNN 
2nd Edition, Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

**This story and these letters will be read till the world’s 
end. Mr. Gwynn has told it with understanding in his blood, 
and the season’s literature is the richer for his portrait 
of one of the great and good men of modern times.” 

—ROBERT LYND in the Daily News. 


Haunting Edinburgh 
By FLORA GRIERSON 


With 16 illustrations in colour and 6 in monochrome by 
KATHARINE CAMERON, A.R.E., R.W.S. 20s. net. 
Also a special edition limited to 100 copies signed by the 
author containing a signed etching by the artist. 42s. net. 


The Black Forest 


By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


Although within easy access for the Englishman, this region 
of Germany is almost unknown. With its towering mountains, 
shimmering lakes and villages nestling amid the trees, there 
can be few districts so profitable for exploration. 


A Detective in Kent 
By DONALD MAXWELL 
Illustrated by the author. 6s. net. 


Mr. Maxwell here sets out to discover, by means of obser- 
vation and deduction, the old coast-line of Kent, now easily 
discernible many miles inland. This book should suggest a 
fascinating new hobby for week-end motorists, not only in this 
district but all over the country. 


FICTION 
The Way of Ecben 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
7s. 6d. net. 
The story of Alfgar who heard the music from behind the 
moon. With an epilogue in which the author reviews his 


career as a writer, and discusses his plans for the future. 
With decorative illustrations by FRANK C. PAPE. 


The Iron Man and the 


Tin Woman 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 
7s. 6d. net. 


* He is still inimitable. No one, anywhere in the world, 
can reduce a thing to ridicule with such few, sure strokes. He 


is the Grock of literature.”,—HORACE THOROGOOD in 
the Evening Standard. 


Four Seasons 
By F. E. MILLS YOUNG 


7s. 6d. net. 

** Considered as a piece of literary architecture the novel 
is well-nigh flawless; but it is in subtle character drawing 
and in human sympathy that the author finds real strength. 
Her touch is unerring. An unusually distinguished work.’’ 


—Referee. 


Margaret Dashwood 


or Interference 


By Mrs. FRANCIS BROWN 
Great-Grand-Niece of Fane Austen. 
6s. net. 
*A sequel to ‘Sense and Sensibility.” Mrs. Brown’s 


imitation of Jane Austen’s style is both ingenious and 
accurate.” — Times. 


Write for Illustrated Christmas List. 








JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET LONDON, W.1. 


























One turns with comparative pleasure to Mr. Latham’s 
Wonderful Days (Palmer. 5s.) where : 


. . » little boys, 
In woolly gaiters 
Walk ’spectably 
by p’ramberlators. 
and to Miss Winifred Howard’s Out of the Everywhere (Oxford 
University Press. 3s. 6d.) which describes the Antipodes, their 
silent woods where no bird sings and children play with real 
bears instead of woolly toys. But do children like these verses 
written especially for them? They have not in them the nonsense 
of Lear, nor the grotesque jingle of Carroll, nor the grace of 
Walter de la Mare, nor even the mischievous wit of Belloc, all 
of which we quote with rapture (and children listen to them 


with delight). But one never knows what children will like 
till we try it on them. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Mantle of Cesar. By Friepricu GuNDoLF. Cayme Press. 15s, 


Through the whirling rhetoric and verbosity of this book a definite 
idea, though smothered in the spate of words, steadily meanders, 
It is the idea of Cesarism as it has appeared through the ages, from 
the passing of the Rubicon to the passing of the Kaiser. Herr Gundolf 
is come to praise Cesar and not to bury him; for he opens his 
dissertation with a prayer for the coming of a strong man and closes it 
with Nietzsche’s Cesar, ‘‘ inexorable, gentle.’ It is the wish of all 
tired minds, the dream of all who despair of their generation—the 
benevolent dictator, tyranny without castor-oil. On the whole, 
Herr Gundolf sees Cxsar clearly enough, but he sees him as an isolated 
figure, independent of the Roman world in which a dictatorship of 
sorts, Cesar’s or another’s, was inevitable. The intention of the 
book, however, is not so much to present Cesar and Cesarism as they 
really were, but as they have been understood by statesmen and 
soldiers, by philosophers and historians, by moralists and poets. To 
this end the ages, and notably the Middle Ages, have been ransacked 
for tributes; and a sixteen-paged index hardly suffices to complete 
the names of those called as witnesses. But it has to be said that the 
book is a rhapsody rather than a history; its references are cursory, 
and there are no footnotes. There is a curious blunder in the opening 
chapter, in which, writing of Cesar, Herr Gundolf assures or is made 
to assure us that ‘‘ Alexander the Great and Charlemagne regard him 


as one of the eternal images.’ Eternal, indeed; from everlasting to 
everlasting ! 


German Diplomatic Documents, 1871-1914. 
Vol. II., The Nineties. Methuen. 21s. 
The second volume of Captain Dugdale’s selection from the documents 
of the German Foreign Office is essentially a study in Weltpolitik. 
Covering the period from Bismarck’s fall until the eve of the Boer War 
it registers no change in the European barometer as set by Bismarck 
and Disraeli at the Congress of Berlin. Not until the turn of the 
century did it become clear what a serious mistake was made by Bis- 
marck’s successor in allowing the Russo-German treaty to lapse. 
On the other hand, these pages give a graphic record of the manceuvring 
for position which was going on amid the clash of British and German 
interests in East Africa, in Siam, and particularly—over the resilient 
body of the Sick Man—in Armenia. The complete failure of the 
Wilhelmstrasse to understand British policy is here made very clear. 
‘* Independent and incalculable ” it must indeed have seemed to those 
who sought to make of diplomacy a scientific study. German diplomats 
would search five fathoms deep for motives which were in reality no 
more than flashes of intuition directed by a precious jewel of experience ; 
that experience which itself was the inheritance of our peculiar 
geographical position. Great Britain took in her stride, as it were, that 
Weltpolitik about which the parvenu Great Power made so much fuss. 
And so one finds remarks of a naivety such as this (a Minute written 
by the Kaiser in 1896): “ England won’t throw in its lot with the 
Continental Powers, but she persists in imagining herself as an inde- 
pendent bit of the world between the Continent and America or Asia" 


The Life of Napoleon. By Dairri S. MEREZHKOVSKY. 
by CATHERINE ZVEGINTzOV. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Merezhkovsky speaks slightingly of Napoleon’s forty thousand 
biographers, yet this is his second book about that great man and what 
it adds to our understanding of its subject is very little. The well- 
known facts are told again, but the rhapsodical commentary with which 
they are supplied is too confused to throw any new light ; rather ; 
tends to obscure this epic of realism with the shifting light and shade “a 
a pseudo-mystical interpretation. The author appears continually 
confused by his own distinctions ; at one moment he writes of Napoleon 
as a Demiurgos, a Prometheus, a Dionysos, at the next he is ——s 
his motives as ** human all too human” and from these — ‘ 
estimates there transpires an impression of the man that is both — ry 
and unsatisfying. This is a typical passage: “ Napoleon, the } _ 
was inspired by the most sublime of human ideals—universal — 
. . . the kingdom of Heaven on earth : granted that he was — 
of how to achieve the idea; granted that his road to Paradise wy 
through hell; still the idea itself was sublime, and the triumph = 
him of Wellington and Blucher is the defeat of human sense by aa d 
sense.” This is, indeed, a miserable justification for the defeat of = 
greatest general of modern times, as miserable as the reason put gor 
for the horror of 1812, that Napoleon was “ bored. It is clear 
Mr. Merezhkovsky considers Napoleon to have been a very great man, 
but at the end of the book one is left still wondering why. 


By E. T. S. Duepate. 


Translated 
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BAUDELAIRE’S$ FLEURS DU MAL 
In Pattern and Prose 
By BERESFORD EGAN and C. BOWER ALCOCK 


500 copies, printed on hand-made agen with 15 original 
drawings in line and a frontispiece in colour by Beresford 
Egan, numbered and signed. Demy 4to. {2 2s, 


ROMANCES OF GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
(Completing the Library) 


Vol. 10. Pierre and Jean and On Mediterranean Waters- 
Translated by MARJORIE LAURIE. 7s. 6d- 


** To appreciate this author he must be read in an adequate 
translation and this Mrs. Laurie has supplied.” 


SERENADE TO THE HANGMAN 


By MAURICE DEKOBRA. 7s. 6d. 
A strange tale of the seductive Paprika of the Folies Bergére. 


BRITISH WOMEN IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
By E. M. LANG. 57 Illustrations. 16s. 


“This admirably done story of the developments of 
women’s work and interests during the present century.”— 
Sunday Times. 


STERILIZATION OF THE UNFIT: 
Its Methods and Bearings on 
National Health and Welfare 

















By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 7s. 6d. 
THE MILLENNIUM 
By UPTON SINCLAIR. 7s. 6d. net. 


A thrilling and amazing “ looking forward ” novel. 








YOUTHFUL OLD AGE. HOW TO 
KEEP YOUNG 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, author of The 
Psychology of Marriage, etc. Crown 8v0. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


WORD GAMES AND WORD PUZZLES 
By A. C. STEVENSON ASHMO 

Clever examples of—Word Jurnbles- Missing Sects siiaaes 

grams—Acrostics—Word Squares—Charades—Word Collec- 

tions, etc., are clearly set out in the form of puzzles, and the 

answers are all at the end of the book. 


THE ROMANCES OF PIERRE LOTI 


A very dignified reissue of the works of this great author at 
a popular price. 

Cloth, with coloured frontispiece. 6s. net per volume. 
INDIA PYRENEES BRITTANY JAPAN 
THE ICELAND FISHERMAN EGYPT 
JERUSALEM MOROCCO MADAM PRUNE 


BANNED BY THE CENSOR 
By EDGAR C. MIDDLETON. 3s. 6d. net. 
The author of “ Potiphar’s Wife’ now reprints three of his 
sketches which were banned by the censor. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D. 15s. net. 
A vitally helpful book to every member of the family. 


THE POISON OF PRUDERY 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 7s. 6d. net. 
A survey showing its evil influences throughout the ages. 


WHAT CHEER? 


1,597 Merry Stories for All Occasions—with index, 
compiled by RALPH FROST. 6s. net. 
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T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 
Cobham House, 24 & 26 Water Lane, LONDON, E.C.4 





























A NEW POPULAR BOOK ON ASTRONOMY 


THE ROMANCE 
OF THE PLANETS 


By 


MARY PROCTOR, F.R.A.S., F.R.Met.S. 


HIS is a continuation of Miss Proctor’s 

fascinating series on popular astronomy. 
Here she gives each planet a distinct 
personality in describing its appearance, 
chemical composition and position in the 
system. Some of the most interesting 
chapters speculate on the possibilities of 
life in these other globes, and what that 
life would be like in terms of climate, 
gravitation 
perceptions. 


and our ordinary human 
The history of the early 
observations and discoveries gives one a 
fresh idea of the growth of this romantic 
science. 


Illustrated 75. Od. net. 


4s 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 90 GT. RUSSELL ST., Wi 














INDIAN PRINCES UNDER 
BRITISH PROTECTION 
By P. L. CHUDGAR 
Member of Indian States People’s Delegation to England 


intvedeeten by Colonel The Rt. Psy 
pA WEDGWOOD, D.S.O., M.P. 


A book in ys the revelations of life in the 
Native States are as startling as those in 
Mother India, but written, this time, by an 
Indian. It is of particular interest in view of 
the inquiry which is to be held into the position 
of the Native Princes. 
6s. net 


ALBANIA: 
THE RISE OF A KINGDOM 


By J. SWIRE, F.R.G.S. 


A full and authoritative history of Albania has 
become necessary in view of the growing im- 
portance of that country, and Mr. Swire, who 
has had unique opportunity of studying the 
matter on the spot, here gives us the first such 
detailed history to be written. For the student 
of Balkan affairs and of European politics this 
is an important and necessary book. 
Illustrations and Maps. 30s. net 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
GENERAL WRANGEL 


‘His [Wrangel’s] greatness acquires an epic | 
grandeur from the immensity of the forces he | 
wrestled with. . . . His pictures of violence | 
and disease, of incompetence and jealousy, of 
self-seeking and self-sacrifice, cover the whole | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





gamut of human passions.’"’—Daily Telegraph, 
Illustrations and Maps. 2\s. net 
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a 
Sir E. A. WALLIS BUDGE’S 


new book 


The Rosetta Stone 


IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 





AND 
THE DECIPHERMENT OF 
EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS 


WITH TRANSLATIONS OF THE DECREES OF THE 
PRIESTHOOD OF UPPER AND LOWER EGYPT 
ORDERING THE PAYMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
HONOURS TO PTOLEMY V. AND HIS FATHER 
PTOLEMY IV. AND HIS GRANDFATHER PTOLEMY 
Ill. IN THE THIRD AND SECOND CENTURY B.C. 


With 23 Plates. 12/6 net 


The Rosetta Stone in the British Museum is famous through- 
out the world, because from it was obtained the clue which 
led to the correct decipherment of Egyptian hieroglyphs ; 
and the object of Sir Ernest has been to write a book on the 
Rosetta Stone which will be useful both to the general reader 
and to the beginner, who through it may be encouraged to 
study the Egyptian texts of the pre-Ptolemaic period. 


Other Archeological Books by 


Sir E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Kt. 


M.A., LITT.D., D.LIT., F.S.A. 
The Monks of Kublai Khan 12s. 6d. net 
The Book of the Cave of Treasures 10s. 6d. net 
Cleopatra’s Needles 10s. 6d. net 
The Dwellers on the Nile 10s. 6d. net 
Babylonian Life and History 10s. 6d. net 


By JAMES BAIKIE, F.R.A\S. 


Egyptian Papyri and Papyrus-Hunting 10s. 6d. net 


A Century of Excavation in the Land of 
the Pharaohs 7s. 6d. net 


By Prof. R. A. S. MACALISTER 


LLD., LITT.D., FSA. 
A Century of Excavation in Palestine 10s. 6d. net 














Delightful Gift Books. 
THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD 


By THEODORA WILSON WILSON. With 16 coloured 
plates by HAROLD COPPING, mounted on fine art 
paper. 7s. 6d. net 
A charmingly illustrated book for children, written in 
simple language. 


NEW TESTAMENT PICTURES 


Text from the Bible. With 32 coloured plates by HAROLD 
COPPING, mounted on fine art paper. 10s. 6d. net 
‘“Among the many handsome volumes which the R.T.S. 
are publishing this season, none will be prized more highly 
than this book.” —The British Weekly. 


DOWN THE STREAM 


By ELEANOR E. HELME, F.Z.S. 5s. net. 
With eight coloured Plates and numerous Sketches by 
BARBARA BRIGGS, F.Z.S. 
The Spectator says: ‘‘ This book makes one realise the im- 
provement which has taken place in Nature books for boys 
and girls. Miss Helme writes well, she can tell a story, too. 
We can recommend this book and its fascinating map.” 


LONDON : 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
= 














SOME OTHER CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


STORIES FOR BOYS. 
More Heroes or MoperN ADVENTURE. By T. C. Bridges and 
H.H. Tiltman. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
Tue ANTARCTIC TREASURE. By J. F. C. Westerman. 
University Press. 3s. 6d. 

GOLD FOR THE GETTING. By Stanton Hope. 
Humpurey Bortp. By Herbert Strang. 
Press. 3s. 6d. 
Tue Wo.r RUNNER. 
THE Secret STATION. 
Press. 3s. 6d. 
TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated by Rowland 
Hilder. Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 
DESMOND PLAys THE GAME. By D. Stapleton. 

3s. 6d. 
ALick’s CorNER. By Amy Le Feuvre. Religious Tract Society, 
3s. 6d. 


Oxford 


Nelson. 5s. 
Oxford University 


By E. E. Cowper. 
By Ellersley Hall. 


Nelson. 6s. 
Oxford University 


Chambers. 


STORIES FOR GIRLS. 
Tue Hovusr or Wuispers. By May Wynne. 
3s. 6d. 
THE GuIDE ADVENTURERS. 
2s. 6d. 
Tue LATIMER ScHOoLARsHIP. By Olivia Fowell. Blackie. 3s. ¢d, 
H.R.H. Miss Jounson. By Margaret Baines Reed. Oxford 
University Press. 5s, 
THE BANNISTER Twins. By Bessie Marchant. Nelson. 5s. 
THE WRENFORD TRADITION. By Dorothea Moore. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 
THE Smitus OF SILVER LANE. By Ethel Talbot. Nelson. 6s. 
THE Stow Giri ar St. JANE’s. By Marjory Damon. Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d. 
For THE Honour or THE HOUSE. 
University Press. 
DAYHOUSE. 
3s. 6d. 


Ward, Lock. 


By Margaret Middleton. Blackie. 


By Winifred Darch. Oxford 
3s. 6d. 


By Ierne L. Plunket. Oxford University Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Haktuyt’s Voyaces. Selected by A. S. Mott. 
H.R. Millar. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 

Boys AND GirtS Wuo Became Famous. By Amy Cruse. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

SuNSET ISLAND. By Ida Gandy. 

TEN Poxisu Fork Tates. By Suzanne Strowska. Translated 
by M. O’Reilly. Illustrated by Dorothy A. H. Mills. Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. 3s. 6d. 

Tue Perrect Frrenp (A Lire or Jesus). By Eleanor E. Helme. 
Illustrated by Harold Copping. Religious Tract Society. 
6s. 

RAGAMUFFINS. By Dorothy, Lady Stanley. 
25s. 


Dusty: Tue Story or a Doc. 


Illustrated by 


Oxford University Press. 2s. 


Medici Society. 
By Carl Anderson. Nash. 5s. 


ANNUALS. 
Tue Oxrorp ANNUAL FoR Scouts. Oxford University Press. 


3s. 6d. 
Tue OxrorpD ANNUAL FOR CHILDREN. Oxford University Press. 
5s. 


Tue OxFrorD ANNUAL FOR BABY. 
3s. 6d. 

Tur Oxrorp ANNUAL FoR Boys. Oxford University Press. 55. 

THe Oxrorp ANNUAL FOR TINY FOLKS. Oxford University 
Press. 3s. 6d. 

THE OxrorD ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. 

NELSON’s JOLLY BookK For Boys. 

NELSON’S JOLLY Book For GIRLS, 

BLACKIe’s Boys’ ANNUAL. 

BLACKIE’s GirRLS’ ANNUAL. 

EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR Boys. 

Giris’ Own ANNUAL. Religious Tract Society. 12s. 6d. 

Boys’ Own ANNUAL. Religious Tract Society. 12s. 6d. 

CoLuins’ RAmILwAY ANNUAL. Collins. 5s. 

Couurins’ Zoo AND ANIMAL ANNUAL. Collins. 5s. 

Co.iuins’ Boy Scouts’ ANNUAL. Collins. 5s. 

Couns’ ScHOOLBOYS’ ANNUAL. Collins. 5s. 

CoLLINs’ SCHOOLGIRLS’ ANNUAL. Collins. 5s. 

CoLuins’ ADVENTURE ANNUAL. Collins. 5s. 

Couns’ Basies’ ANNUAL. Collins. 3s. 6d. 

CoLutns’ Sports’ ANNUAL. 


Oxford University Press. 


Oxford University Press. 5s. 
Nelson. 3s. 6d. 
Nelson. 3s. 6d. 
Blackie. 5s. 
Blackie. 5s. 
Religious Tract Society. 7s. 6d. 


Collins. 5s. 
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